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‘WAR AIMS’ 


Tr is regrettable, and even a little outrageous, that persons of 
some influence should use the opportunity presented by the 
Second World War to publicise certain utopian projects of 
their own as though they could become suitable war aims for 
the nation. By ‘ war aims ’ we mean, or ought to mean, what 
we are fighting for, what many, even now, have lost their 
lives for, what the whole community is enduring heavy 
sacrifice and tribulation for. Our ‘ war aims’ are, or ought 
to be, a very sérious matter—so serious that any one of us is, 
or ought to be, prepared, without hesitation, to give his life, 
and more than his life, if, by so doing, he can contribute ever 
so little towards the achievement of these ‘aims.’ It is, 
therefore, a little outrageous that certain persons should so 
far remove themselves from their fellow countrymen who 
ate, or ought to be, drawn closer together by the immediacy 
of war, as to obscure and confuse the clear purpose of the 
common effort by inflicting upon a devoted public, hungering 
after direction, the misdirection of projects that are entitled 
“war aims’ but are nothing other than fashionable utopian 
fantasies which, at no time related to any recognisable 
teality, are in almost inconceivable incongruity with the 
imperious demands of the present hour. 
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These projects ate publicised as capable of solving not 
merely this or that international problem, but all interna- 
tional problems rolled into one abstraction, the abstraction 
which passes as ¢he problem of peace and war, as though the 
shifting, infinitely diverse and intractable complexities and 
contradictions that make and unmake peace and war in our 
era—as in every era—could be reduced to a common deno- 
minator called the problem of peace and war. It is doubtful 
whether any of our major problems could be solved even if 
they could be isolated—and there is not one that can be 
isolated. They either solve themselves or they remain, 
sometimes losing their virulence, so that it matters little 
whether they are solved or not. Or they are solved in a 
manner that leaves the solution even more problematic than 
the original problem. Or they recede into latency, only to 
reappear after a long interval of years, like the Jewish or 
Polish problems. 

There may be a solution for this or that narrowly cit- 
cumscribed problem, but even then the solution will rarely, 
if ever, be unproblematic or unproductive of new problems. 
But the belief that the eternal and universal problem of peace 
and war, no less than the problem of riches and poverty, and, 
in a last analysis, of good and evil, can be ‘ solved ’ at all is 
arrogant or frivolous or both. 

All contemporary projects for the establishment of 
everlasting peace and concord resemble those schemes and 
formule for solving the problem of perpetual motion, or for 
creating life in test-tubes, that fascinated pseudo-scientists a 
generation ago (it is no mere chance that the principal 
adumbrator of the @ priori impossible, the chief pseudo- 
scientific projector of that day, should also be the chief 
pseudo-political projector of our day, namely H. G. Wells). 

Two recent projects—Sir Walter Layton’s ‘ Allied War 
Aims’ (published by the News Chronicle on November 2nd) 
and the ‘ Principles of Peace’ (as stated by Mr. Attlee in his 
address at the Caxton Hall on November 8th)—call for special 
examination, both because their authors are men of some 
eminence and because their projects are typical of their kind. 
We must agree with Mr. Attlee when he says that ‘ anyone 
who urges that the war should be ended at any price is no 
real friend of peace,’ and with Sir Walter when he demands 
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‘ guarantees that the present situation shall not recur.’ It is 
when we examine the principles which they regard as essential 
foundations of the peace that is to follow the war that we 
must disagree in the most emphatic manner. 

Mr. Attlee’s ‘ first principle’ is that there shall be ‘no 
dictated peace.’ Unless the Allied Powers mean to ‘ dictate’ 
the terms of peace, there is no reason why they should go on 
with the war. Every war is an attempt at ‘ dictation.’ We 
are at war to render Germany unable to resist ‘ dictation.’ 
We are fighting so that we may ‘ dictate’ certain essential 
conditions of peace. There will, of course, be a Peace Con- 
ference and there will be ‘ negotiation.’ But, if we win the 
war, negotiation will relate to details ; the general character 
of the peace will be determined—and dictated—by the victors, 
who will, let us hope, decline to lose by negotiation what 
they won by fighting. 

Mr. Attlee demands the ‘complete abandonment of 
aggression and of the use of armed force as an instrument of 
policy.’ The peace will not, and cannot, satisfy the van- 
quished (else they would not be fighting to avert it). They 
will wait (as we should wait, if we were to lose the war) 
and resort to ‘aggression’ (just as we should) at the first 
opportunity of reversing wat’s verdict. To prevent this, or, 
in the words of Sir Walter Layton, ‘so that the present 
situation may not recur,’ it is essential that ‘ the use of armed 
force as an instrument of policy’ be not abandoned but main- 
tained. It is, or ought to be, the essential war aim of the Allied 
Powers that they retain this ‘use’ for themselves and per- 
manently deny it to the defeated foe (for, if they do not, he 
will transform his defeat into victory). 

Mr. Attlee—and with him Sir Walter—demand that the 
liberty of the individual and the ‘ rights of national, racial, 
and religious minorities ’ must be respected in all countries. 
This is a prodigious imperative, for it means that western 
liberalism shall be imposed upon powerful nations who have no 
interest in western liberalism, who do not want it, and do not 
understand it. To inflict it upon them as a permanent political 
theory and practice is to create a permanent casus belli in 
Europe. They would also be condemned to permanent 
internal crises, for a state adopting political institutions alien 
to the character of its subjects will always swing from 
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despotism to anarchy and from anarchy to despotism (old 
Polish and new German history arte as conclusive on this 
point as history can be conclusive about anything). What 
Mr. Attlee and Sir Walter propose is a form of ‘ totalitarian ” 
—and essentially illiberal—regimentation for all Europe. 
And, indeed, for the whole world; for although their 
scheming is intended for Europe, they also hanker for con- 
quests greater than the conquests.dreamt of by Alexander, 
Cesar, Napoleon, and even Hitler, namely a despotism that 
would impose liberal politics and socialist economics upon 
all the nations of the globe (Mr. Attlee modestly demands 
‘bold economic planning on a world scale ’). 

Mr. Attlee and Sir Walter, although opposed to a ‘ dic- 
tated peace,’ would not only dictate to every Power its internal 
political order, they would also dictate the international 
order which the European Powers must accept. And woe to 
them if they refuse! Mr. Attlee becomes almost biblical. 
‘Europe,’ he declares, ‘ must either federate or perish.’ It is 
as though the God of Wrath had spoken. 

Mr. Attlee, like Sir Walter, demands ‘an international 
force ’ of ‘ overwhelming strength ’ for the establishment and 
maintenance of their ‘ totalitarian ’ regimentation. He regards 
‘an international air force’ as ‘ the most appropriate instru- 
ment.’ As all the nations are to be disarmed, there would 
be no fortifications or munition works for the international 
air force to bomb. It would, therefore, have to exercise its 
‘overwhelming strength? by bombing open towns—in 
fact, it would do what the Germans have done in Poland, 
because she was inadequately prepared, and have so far 
failed to do in this country because we ate much better 
prepared. 

There is some disagreement between Mr. Attlee and Sir 
Walter in the matter of armaments. The former demands 
disarmament, the latter such a limitation of armaments as 
would remove ‘ the existing disparity ’"—in other words, the 
very thing we are striving to achieve by an unprecedented 
national effort, for without an ever-greater disparity between 
our armaments and Germany’s we cannot hope to win the 
wat. And unless this ‘ disparity ’ is permanent, we shall have 
lost the peace, however signal our victory in the field will 
have been. The difference between Mr. Attlee’s and Sit 
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Walter’s proposals with regard to armaments is not funda- 
mental. Both proposals would, if carried out, have the same 
consequences, namely the German domination of Europe. 
Germany began her present attempt at domination by 
demanding precisely what Mr. Attlee and Sir Walter would 
now concede—‘ equality ’ (‘ G/eichberechtigung ’) in armaments. 
Germany’s demand was granted by the Western Powers— 
the Second World War is the result. Mr. Attlee and Sir 
Walter would grant-it a second time—and so bring on the 
Third World War. 

* Equality,’ whether achieved by general disarmament or 
by the limitation of armaments, will always make Germany 
master of Europe, because only by ‘inequality’ or ‘ dis- 
parity ’ in armaments is it possible to counteract the immense 
advantage which Germany enjoys by virtue of her central 
position, her internal lines, her industrial organisation, and 
her vast resources in men and material. 

Mr. Attlee would allow each country no more than the 
armed forces needed ‘ for the preservation of internal order.’ 
These armed forces would be biggest where internal order is 
most menaced, that is to say, where there is least freedom. 
The Russian G.P.U. and the German S.S. exist solely ‘ for 
the preservation of internal order.’ Compared with the 
police of other countries, these terrorist organisations ate 
powerful armies, equipped with machine-guns, artillery, 
tanks, and bombers. Mr. Attlee’s proposals would, if carried 
out, automatically make Russia and Germany by far the 
greatest military Powers in Europe. 

Mr. Attlee and Sir Walter would establish ‘ an international 
authority ’ (they both use the same expression) which would 
be the central executive in a federal Europe. This ‘ authority ’ 
would be a sort of European League of Nations endowed 
with coercive powers. It would despatch the ‘ international 
air force’ against recalcitrant States or impose economic 
‘sanctions.’ Such a League would always be a packed jury. 
And as Germany is the strongest Power on the Continent, 
and as she has more small neighbours whom she can bully 
into compliance than any other Power, she would do the 
packing. She would also enjoy the support of Russia and of 
Italy in every attempt to achieve the aim which she and her 
two fellow ‘ totalitarian’ States have in common, namely 
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the overthrow of the British Commonwealth. Germany 
would be master of the new League—and it is she who would, 
in the end, command the ‘ international air force.’ 

The Attlee-Layton proposals would, therefore, if carried 
out, make Germany the real victor in the Second World War, 
even if she were defeated in the field. Mr. Attlee, Sir Walter, 
and their followers and supporters do not consciously desire 
this end. What they do want is that there be no ultimate 
victory, not even the victory of the Allied Powers. They are 
prepared to see these Powers win the war, but they are 
determined that they shall not win the peace. What they 
do not realise is that there is no alternative to an Allied victory, 
in the war, as in the peace, except a German victory. 

Their proposals are, therefore, defeatist. Our attitude 
towards such proposals should be one of absolute and 
uncompromising rejection. Indeed, if there were any chance 
of their being accepted, we ought willingly to risk our lives 
in resisting them, just as we are willing to risk our lives in 
resisting Hitler. Hitler himself could accept them, if hard 
pressed in the war, and so avert his own ultimate defeat. 
But in no circumstances can they be accepted by the Allied 
Powers. It would be far better to make peace forthwith, 
rather than go on fighting for such aims. To stop fighting 
because we prefer defeat to war is at least human. But to go 
on fighting so that we may be sure of our ultimate defeat and 
leave Germany master of Europe is madness. 

It may be said that there is no harm in publicising proposals 
like those of Mr. Attlee and Sir Walter because they will 
never be accepted. Can we dismiss them as merely frivolous ? 
Frivolous they may be, but it does not follow that there is no 
harm in them. The war aims of the Allied Powers have been 
adequately stated by the French and British Governments. 
They can be reduced to one phrase—permanent security 
against German aggression. What are the conditions of this 
security ? First, that the Western Powers retain a permanent 
armed preponderance in Europe; secondly, that the Rhine 
be their permanent strategic frontier (without the second 
condition the first will remain illusory); and thirdly, that 
they have the permanent indisputable ascendancy . of the 
Mediterranean. The third condition is not contingent on the 
present war, unless Italy intervenes against the Allies. But 
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it is an essential condition, for only as long as the Western 
Powers hold that ascendancy are they able to prevent the 
inevitably hostile alliance between the three ‘ totalitarian ’ 
Empires, the German, the Italian and the Russian, from being 
formed (the essential nature of this condition is made manifest 
in the most unmistakable manner by the revival of Russian 
Imperialism). 

Unless our strategic frontier is on the Rhine, there can 
be no independent Poland, no independent Czecho-Slovakia, 
no independent Austria. The German reoccupation of the 
Rhineland was a death sentence passed on these Republics. 
An independent Czecho-Slovakia is incompatible with a 
strong Germany—and the same is true of an independent 
Austria. An independent Poland always has been and always 
will be incompatible with a strong Germany and a strong 
Russia (Russia is only strong because Germany is strong ; 
she lives on the margin of German rearmament, and, once 
Germany has been defeated, Russia will revert to her previous 
condition of relative impotence). 

Incompatible with a strong Germany, also, are the 
security of the Western Powers and the peace of Europe as 
a whole. Europe will either be free and at peace (with the 
Western Powers holding the balance, as they alone are able 
to do, for they alone are strong enough, and they alone, of 
the Great Powers, do not desire domination), or Europe will 
be dominated by Germany. Our essential war aim, therefore, 
is ‘ to reduce the exorbitant power of Germany ’ (if we may 
use the language of the eighteenth century, a language so 
much more honest than that of the twentieth) and to keep 
that power reduced. 

To say that this aim is unattainable is to say that victory 
is unattainable. To say it is unethical is to say that victory is 
unethical. To say that it is unjust to the ‘German people’ 
(about whom we ate so solicitous) is to imply that justice to 
them comes before justice to the Czechs and Poles—and to 
ourselves and the French. Besides, will ‘ injustice ’ have been 
done to the ‘ German people’ if they are saved from leaders 
who will drag them into yet another war—saved, also, from 
the terror and from concentration camps (these are but part 
of the preparations for wat and would not exist if they had 
not war for their ultimate purpose) ? 
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That defeatist proposals should be made by the Leader of 
the Opposition and by one of our most influential publicists 
is a serious matter, even if the proposals themselves are 
frivolity—serious because the present wart is our /ast chance 
of survival as an independent Power. All we ate and all 
we stand for depend on the outcome of this war, and our 
minds should be concentrated upon victory in the field and 
upon a peace that will make victory endure. 

The public do not receive nearly enough explanation and 
inspiriting political guidance from the Government, in the 
Press and, above all, on the wireless (the failure of the B.B.C. 
to guide and encourage, day in day out, is lamentable). The 
public accepted the war with a strong conviction, an eager. 
spirit, and a clear purpose. They are threatened with a deep 
perplexity because their conviction is not constantly fortified, 
because their eagerness is constantly discouraged, and because 
their purpose does not receive enough direction. That per- 
plexity should be deepened, and that the simple and tremendous 
issues of the hour should be confused, by defeatist proposals 
of the kind we have examined is, as we have ventured to 
state, outrageous. 


THE, Eprror. 
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SEA POWER 


Ir has not taken long for rumours of invasion to be heard in 
this country. Within six weeks of the opening of hostilities 
stories were being circulated of a German intention to run 
troops across the North Sea to land on our East Coast, to be 
accompanied, it was said, by the dropping of parachute troops 
from aircraft. 

Whether there was any real substance behind these 
fumouts cannot, of course, be known at the present time ; 
certainly not to anyone without access to official intelligence. 
It is not, however, easy to think that the Germans could 
seriously be contemplating an invasion of the British Isles 
in view of the great superiority of the British Fleet over their 
own. Presumably they will have looked to see what history 
has to say on the subject, and will be aware that she speaks 
with no uncertain voice. Instances of successful invasions or 
taids on the part of the weaker naval power are exceedingly 
hard to find, especially in recent centuries. As the speed and 
reliability of communications have increased, so have such 
ventutes become progressively morte hazardous. Coastal 
raids were more difficult to carry out successfully in Nelson’s 
time than in Drake’s. They were harder still in Jellicoe’s. 
Nowadays, with air reconnaissance to 300 ot 400 miles out 
at sea to take into account, they are a good deal harder even 
than in 1914. For now the chances of an expedition reaching 
these shores unobserved is small, and an expedition sighted is 
an expedition defeated so long as the British Navy remains 
predominant. It is not always realised what a bulky and 
vulnerable thing is a military expedition at sea. It requires 
about thirty fair-sized merchant ships to accommodate a divi- 
sion of, say, 20,000 men. That means that an invasionary or 
raiding force of 100,000 men would need an atmada of 150 
ships for its transport. The odds against being able to con- 
duct such a mass of shipping across the North Sea undis- 
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covered are obviously great; while, even if the odd chance 
came off, the presence of the expedition would be given away 
the moment the troops began to land. It would then be only 
a matter of minutes before defending aircraft came roaring 
over to bomb the transports and machine gun the crowded 
troops, and probably no more than a couple of hours at the 
most before a superior force of cruisers and destroyers was 
seen rushing up over the horizon, with the certainty of bigger 
ships to follow, while torpedoes from submarines might come 
streaking in at any moment. If one puts oneself in the Ger- 
mans’ place and looks at a military expedition against Britain 
from their angle, it cannot appear alluring. 

But in that case, why should the Germans trouble to 
spread rumours of this kind? If invasion is so unpromising 
from their point of view, why should they expect our rulers to 
take alarm at hints of it ? As a matter of fact, the expectation 
would not be so unintelligent as it might appear. The present 
German leaders are reputed to be students of foreign psycho- 
logy, and if they are, they may well be aware that invasion 
is a matter about which the English are prone to be unduly 
sensitive—and English Ministers even more than the English 
public. For some reason, British Ministers have hardly ever 
seemed able to make a judicious estimate of the security 
afforded by the possession of the command at sea. They seem 
always to have found it difficult to persuade themselves that 
invasion over an uncommanded sea is so unlikely as to be 
practically negligible. Time after time a threat of invasion has 
thrown them into a state of acute apprehension, even when 
the supremacy of the British Navy has been unchallenged. On 
one occasion after another troops have been raised or retained 
in very large numbers in this country to repel an invasion 
which has never materialised. Military preparations were 
indeed necessary in order to ensure that any hostile invasionary 
force was of sufficient size as to make its discovery and 
destruction by the Navy reasonably certain. But the prepara- 
tions nearly always went further than that. 

Ministerial failure to appreciate, or reluctance to admit, 
the security that the Navy could give was illustrated in the 
last War. Before 1914 it had been officially agreed that, in a 
war with Germany, it was necessaty to keep in this country a 
force capable of repelling a raid of 70,000 men. Hardly, how- 
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ever, had the war started than this estimate jumped suddenly 
up to a taid of 145,000 men ; though there was no tangible 
evidence to warrant this large, or indeed any, increase. It was 
a plain case of nerves. Later on in the War, about 1917, after 
a three years’ immunity had brought a measure of reassurance, 
the figure was reduced to 70,000 once more; but, even so, 
the defensive garrison kept in England was more than ample 
for the higher figure. In actual fact the Germans never enter- 
tained any serious thought of making any such attempt ; and 
this was very natural, for the prospects of success were 
extremely unpromising, while failure would have meant 
a disastrous reverse which must have had particularly damag- 
ing effects on German credit abroad. Our own Dardanelles 
failure did our prestige no good. How infinitely more harm- 
ful would it have been if the expedition had been obliterated 
on the way, or in the first few hours after its arrival off the 
beaches. But the British Cabinet could not free its mind of 
the invasionary menace, anyway not until the 1918 March 
offensive on the Western Front forced its hand and com- 
pelled it to send overseas large numbers of troops that had 
previously been guarding the East Coast. 

In the previous major upheaval of a hundred years before 
the same tendencies are to be noted. In 1801, Britain had 
been left alone to face not only a France victorious on land, 
but also a hostile ‘armed neutrality’ of the Baltic Powers, 
including Russia. In the previous years, Britain had con- 
quered most of the French West Indian Colonies, and at this 
actual time had a military expedition engaged in driving the 
French out of Egypt. Napoleon immediately began to play 
upon British fears of invasion. The superiority of the British 
fleet over the French was so great that the invasion had not 
the smallest chance of success. Nevertheless the effect was all 
that Napoleon could have wished. Addington, the Prime 
Minister, called out the Militia and set them to work digging 
trenches in Kent. He went on to buy off the invasionary 
menace at any price. So scared was he, and so anxious to 
achieve a quick peace that would remove the danger, that he 
agreed to peace terms in which he handed back all the French 
overseas possessions that we had taken in the war without 
insisting on any corresponding sacrifice by France. She was 
thereby left in control of North Italy, the Netherlands and 
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Switzerland, which she most certainly should have been 
tequited to relinquish in return for her former colonies. In 
such a hurry was Addington to escape the dread thought of 
imminent conquest that he could not even wait to hear the 
result of Abercromby’s expedition to Egypt ; although, had he 
but known, Napoleon was just as anxious to conclude a rapid 
peace before the expected news of the French expulsion from 
Egypt should come through. As it was, the intelligence 
reached England the very day after the preliminaries of 
Addington’s deplorable Peace of Amiens were signed. 

Addington ought to have known that the threat of inva- 
sion was a bluff. He should also have realised that the British 
acquisition of the French West Indian Islands and the impend- 
ing conquest of Egypt (which he would not even wait to hear 
of) gave him bargaining counters which he could have refused 
to hand over except in exchange for the whole of the French 
conquests in Europe. But evidently he and the other British 
Ministers could not see that. They could not bring themselves 
to realise that the fleet gave the country all the protection it 
needed. 

The next four years showed how unnecessary had been 
their fears. When the war broke out again in 1803, Britain 
was immediately faced with the very danger from which 
Addington had retreated so precipitately in 1801. Napoleon 
proceeded to prepare for the invasion of England, and he was 
able to do so without any other distraction. There was no 
enemy but England for him to deal with, and if invasion were 
ever to be a practicable possibility this was the time. It 
became clear, however, that invasion was not a practicable 
possibility, and in the end, after waiting for many months, 
Napoleon marched his ‘ Army of England’ away in despair. 
He did so simply because he could not gain command of the 
sea, and he knew that it was useless for him to stage an 
invasion without it. 

British Ministers, however, were thrown into the same 
state of agitation over the new invasionary threat as they had 
manifested four years previously ; and thus showed that they 
harboured a less accurate estimate of naval protection than 
that held by their principal enemy. Their alarm was not, 
however, shared by those who had to provide that protection, 
and who were therefore the best judges of all of how sure it 
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could be. ‘I do not say,’ said Lord St. Vincent before a 
nervous House of Lords, in a phrase that deserves to be 
remembered as one of the classic sayings of English history, 
*I do not say that the French cannot come. I only say they 
cannot come by sea.’ 

It is legitimate to wonder why the leaders of the world’s 
chief maritime nation should seem so consistently to undet- 
value the naval weapon at their disposal. Is it because the sea 
is so far removed from their everyday life that, as landsmen, 
albeit belonging to an island people, they do not fully com- 
ptehend its secrets? It is more than possible. At the same 
time, there are likely to be other complicating factors tending 
to confuse the issue, one of which may well be the Hanoverian 
succession. In welcoming George I to London, Britain was 
saddling herself with the protection of the new King’s Euro- 
pean territory of Hanover. Henceforward, for many years, 
whenever Britain was at war, British Ministers frequently 
found themselves obliged to send troops for the safeguarding 
of the Royal Hanoverian domains without any question of 
British security being involved. 

If the employment of troops and the expenditure of money 
for this purpose were to be justified to the Parliament and 
public of a country that had protected itself against the 
Spanish Armada by the Navy alone, that justification could 
only be effected at the expense of sea power. This may be 
the explanation of the elder Pitt’s declaration at the end of 
the Seven Years’ War that ‘Canada was conquered on the 
plains of Germany.’ Now Pitt was one of the ablest wat 
Ministers we have had, and it is not easy to reconcile his 
skilful manipulation of sea power, and the clear indications of 
his unusal grasp of the possibilities that it placed in his hand, 
with the above-mentioned remark he is said to have made. 
He was teferring, of course, to the British military participation 
in the Continental fighting on the side of Frederick the Great ; 
the suggestion being, which Fortescue accepts as true, that 
the Anglo-German operations attracted so many French 
soldiers to the European battlefields as to prevent France 
reinforcing her Canadian forces. If Pitt really believed in that 
theory of causation, he was curiously blind to the influence of 
that maritime factor which he was nevertheless utilising so 
successfully. For it is not the fact that Canada was won in 
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Germany. It was won in two other places. One was Canada 
and the other was the ocean. It was the British naval supre- 
macy, expressed in the naval blockades of Brest and Toulon 
and the victories of Lagos and Quiberon, that permitted 
Wolfe’s success by preventing the despatch of French rein- 
forcements to Montcalm. The degree of mastery over the 
French fleet obtained by Hawke and Boscawen was the real 
explanation of the French inability to send troops to Canada. 
It is true that the poor reconnaissance and uncertain mobility 
of the sailing days gave opportunities to weaker fleets to slip 
out and endeavour to carry military expeditions to their 
destinations by the evasion of the superior enemy squadrons. 
It is also true that such raids almost invariably failed. Napo- 
leon certainly managed to reach Egypt by this means in 1798, 
but the destruction of his escorting fleet shortly after he had 
landed left him and his army marooned in Egypt, and there- 
fore the prospective victims of a subsequent expulsion by a 
superior enemy force. The raids on Ireland and Fishguard 
were not only failures but fiascoes, and those attempted by 
Missiessay’s and Villeneuve’s squadrons in the West Indies 
were not much better. 

The fact is that the conducting of a successful military 
overseas expedition has always been a difficult and complicated 
business, and the hurry and anxious uncertainty attending 
those launched from a fugitive squadron are generally inimical 
to its success. The knowledge that the supporting fleet must 
sooner or later be either chased away or destroyed cannot be 
encouraging to the raiding soldiers; while, even if they are 
successful in gaining their objective, it will only be a matter 
of time before superior reinforcements from the country 
having the command at sea arrive to turn them out. The ace 
of trumps thus held by the superior naval power is well illus- 
trated by the fact that when British reinforcements were sent 
to the West Indies in 1805, following the despatch thither of 
the French squadrons mentioned above, the British authorities 
realised that any necessary re-conquest could be done at 
leisure, and they left it to the General in command to decide 
whether to use the troops immediately or to keep the men in 
Canada until the coming of the healthy season for campaigning 
in the West Indies. Napoleon’s failure, despite his possession 
of the finest army in the world, to prevent the French overseas 
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possessions from falling into British hands is inconsistent with 
Pitt’s assertion that Canada was won in Germany. 

The suggestion that the British fleet was really the deciding 
factor in whether or not French reinforcements could reach 
Quebec receives further support from the French preparations 
for the invasion of England in 1759. Some 60,000 men were 
assembled for this purpose and kept ready at various points on 
the French coast. Obviously, if these troops could be spared 
from the operations in Germany, they were also available for 
despatch to Canada, assuming that the French could get them 
there; and if they were not sent, there is a fair assumption 
that the French did not trust in their safe arrival. And if 
anyone should doubt the French Ministers’ judgment, he 
might usefully take a map of the St. Lawrence River and ask 
himself how the French were to reinforce the Quebec garrison 
in the face of the British fleet that was lying in the river. 

Pitt’s comparative nonchalance towards the invasionary 
threat of 1759 leads one to think that, after all, his grasp of 
the character of sea power was surer than his remark about 
winning Canada in Germany would indicate. For he made 
only the most trifling military preparations in England to 
meet the threatened invasion, preparations that Fortescue 
describes as of ‘ astonishing insignificance.’ And meanwhile 
he proceeded without hesitation in the furtherance of his 
vatious schemes of overseas colonial military attack. He 
could not have done this and thereby left England virtually 
denuded of troops in the face of an invasionary threat unless 
he had had a complete trust in the Navy and a sound under- 
standing of its capabilities. But, in that case, what is the 
explanation of his remark about winning the colonial war in 
Germany? For if, as must have been the case, he believed 
that the Navy could prevent the French getting to England, 
he could hardly have failed to think that it could, in the cir- 
cumstances, have equally prevented them getting to Canada. 

The probable explanation has already been hinted at, 
namely, political expediency. It was political considerations 
that compelled Pitt to send troops to Germany, in the first 
place, in order to protect Hanover; and, in that case, since 
there was to be fighting on the Continent, the officers of the 
Army would wish to be in it, as we know they did, and not 
be frittering their time away in any of Pitt’s unpopular French 
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coastal raids. The place for honour and glory was the Con- 
tinent, just as it was deemed to be in 1914. The Army being 
then, even perhaps more than now, officered by the aristo- 
ctatic and wealthy classes, it follows that many men of Court 
influence and political consequence would be personally 
involved in the Continental operations. For Pitt to make 
flattering references to the importance of those operations 
was therefore an act of elementary political wisdom. 

But if Pitt were really suffering from muddled thought on 
the subject of sea power, there would be a good deal of excuse 
for him; for it has regretfully to be admitted that it is not 
unknown for naval officers themselves to set a bad example in 
this respect. Lord St. Vincent’s justifiable confidence in the 
ability of the fleet to defend this country has already been 
quoted. Fifty years later the naval authorities had apparently 
become less certain of themselves. It was in the middle of the 
last century that a Naval and Military Committee, on which 
were sitting several important admirals, recommended the 
erection of elaborate fortifications around Portsmouth, 
Chatham and Devonport to ward off a French attack, i# case 
the British fleet lost command of the Channel. ‘The report was 
accepted and many millions spent on perfectly useless forts 
and earthworks. The naval members of the Committee did 
not seem to realise that if the British fleet lost the command of 
the Channel the French would not need to waste their time 
besieging Portsmouth or Plymouth, since a Britain that had 
lost the naval command of the Channel was already beaten. 
The millions spent on military works would therefore have 
been better expended on mote ships to ensure that the com- 
mand of the Channel would not be lost. 

If, then, the nationals of the greatest maritime country in 
the world, and even some of its naval officers, occasionally find 
it none too easy to make a true appreciation of sea power, it 
cannot be a matter of surprise that Continental nations find it 
more difficult still. ‘The fact is that, as a rule, they seem to 
find a proper understanding of it extraordinarily hard. To 
many Frenchmen, for example, sea power seems to be a closed 
book. Foch’s unenlightened pre-war estimate of the British 
Navy as not worth one bayonet to France is well known. That 
perhaps was understandable in the case of a Continental 
soldier at a time when the full potentialities of sea power had 
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not been strikingly demonstrated for roo yeats. But what is 
truly astounding is that in the last year of the Great War, 
when the trernendous advantages bestowed on the Entente 
Powers by the British superiority at sea were apparent to the 
whole world, Foch could actually press a senior member of 
the Admiralty Naval Staff to send the crews of the Grand 
Fleet ships to the trenches in France. And if so eminent a 
warrior as Foch could prove so clottedly obtuse on the subject 
of sea power, one can begin to understand why Napoleon’s 
dabblings in the same sphere were so uniformly unsuccessful. 
One can also begin to suspect that a sea-minded nation pos- 
sesses a great natural advantage in naval matters over a Con- 
tinental enemy by reason of its superior inherent understand- 
ing of sea warfate. 

It is extremely unlikely that a man of Foch’s attainments 
could be alone among his compatriots in his misappreciation 
of sea power, and one supposes that there must be many 
Frenchmen of a like state of mind. And we are not without 
evidence that such may be the case. The following exttacts 
are from a letter to the Daily Telegraph of January 4th, 1939, 
from M. Sauerwein, the foreign editor of the Paris Soir : 


Our cause is that of England. Our soldiers would fight were 
England attacked, without a moment’s hesitation. But we feel 
anxious when we consider the time which she would require to 
cteate an army so indispensable if victory is to be ours. We 
appreciate the efforts made in Great Britain. But we know that 
months would go by before she could add a sufficient number of 
troops to those of the French Army, which would have to bear the 
first shock at Germany’s and Italy’s frontiers. We realise that 
there is in Great Britain a great distaste for compulsory military 
service. For this reason, it has occurred to me that propaganda 
could be directed in the following fashion, 

First, the principle should be laid down that on the first day 
of an armed conflict every Englishman capable of bearing arms 
shall become a soldier . . . 


This letter is a revealing one. M. Sauerwein, who is a 
newspaper editor and therefore a highly intelligent man, 
evidently views the problems of warfare almost entirely in 
terms of land fighting. In suggesting that every Englishman 
capable of beating arms should become a soldier, he was 
ignoring the possibility that Britain might want some extra 
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men for her fleet, or her mercantile marine, her shipbuilding 
industry, or her Air Force, to say nothing of her workshops 
and munition factories. Once again one feels that the main 
kernel of the matter has been missed. M. Sauerwein obviously 
cannot grasp the essential nature of sea power. For, if he 
could, he would hardly have committed himself to the state- 
ment at the beginning of the above extract that ‘ our soldiers 
would fight were England attacked, without 2 moment’s 
hesitation.” It is to be feared that Englishmen will derive 
little comfort from that assurance; for the only possible 
occasion when French soldiers would be needed to defend 
England against attack would be if she were invaded. But 
England could only be invaded if she had lost the command at 
sea; and, in that case, French soldiers could no more get 
across the Channel to defend old England than Napoleon’s 
men could get over to attack her. 

That the Continental dweller finds it difficult to compre- 
hend the nature, strength and value of sea power is not his 
fault. But the fact that he obviously does find it difficult 
strengthens the theory that sea power is an elusive subject for 
all men; for the Continental inhabitant more than for the 
islander ; for the landsman more than for the sailor. The moral 
for us in Britain, to which history lends its support, is that we 
are safer behind our watery barrier than we are generally ready 
to realise. Whenever the matter has been put to the test, at 
the time of the Spanish Armada or that of Napoleon, it has 
been found that the Navy alone was, as George V said in 1914, 
the sure shield of Britain against her enemies. 

In recent years we have repeatedly been told that the air 
has altered all that, and that Britain must now regard herself 
as a Continental nation. But is that really true? So far the 
war has not supported the alarmist forebodings of the air 
prophets, and though admittedly it may yet be early to speak 
with confidence, nevertheless up to now the chief discernible 
lesson of the war in the air is that the defence is much stronger 
than the attack. Moreover, there is evidence once again that, 
as in 1914-1918, our men are, on the whole, more competent 
airmen than the Germans, just as they also proved, on the 
whole, more competent seamen. This is not to say that some 
aerial attackers will not get through and that damage will not 
be done. That obviously can never be expected, any more 
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than complete immunity against coastal bombardments can 
ever be assured, however strong the fleet. What the evidence 
does suggest is that the ancient principles that history offers 
for our use may still hold good, and that we are still in a 
position to echo the saying of Lord Halifax in 1694 that ‘ the 
first article of Englishman’s creed must be that he believeth 
in the sea.’ In that case we should do well to follow the 
practice of our predecessors of past centuries when faced with 
external danger and call, in our turn, for ships, more ships, and 
yet more ships; ships that float on the surface, ships that 
delve beneath the waters, and ships that fly above them. 


* PELICAN.’ 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


WHY THE DOMINIONS ARE FIGHTING 


Many people believed a short time ago that the British 
Dominions would never participate in another European war. 
Some inhabitants of the Dominions believed the same. These 
countries had now grown old enough to think for them- 
selves, and most of their thought about war and its conse- 
quences was definite and unequivocal. Why should they be 
involved in the Old World’s perennial folly ? And they were 
now quite free to make up their own minds. 

Therefore the immediate reaction of all the Dominions to 
the present conflict was contrary to some expectations, if 
heartening to all hopes. At once the Dominions offered full 
support to Great Britain and her Allies. They proceeded to 
translate the offer into terms of direct military and economic 
assistance, and to-day the British Commonwealth is more 
united than it has been since its foundation. 

What is the explanation of this remarkable phenomenon ? 
A brief survey of salient events in the recent history of the 
Dominions may lead to an answer. 

In 1914 the Dominions had already attained nominal 
independence, but were actually dependent upon Great Britain 
for the conduct of foreign policy. They had evolved fairly 
comfortably behind the broad back of the Mother Country, 
and had so far found it neither necessary nor convenient to 
develop international minds of their own. But the first 
German war hastened theit growth. By their efforts in the 
field and elsewhere, the Dominions soon earned a responsible 
place in the Imperial council chamber. It was just and proper 
that afterwards they should assist in reconstruction, and when 
the League of Nations was formed they became independent 
members, quite apart from the British representation. That 
war finally broke the Imperial egg-shell and the chicks were 
out. 

In post-war years the Dominions gradually evolved inter- 
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national policies, according to individual circumstances. Thus 
it was natural that Canada, with a mixed population and the 
powerful United States for neighbour, should consider now 
that she had played her part in European power politics once 
and for all. This Dominion made first employment of her 
new influence to advise Britain against continuation of the 
Anglo-Japanese Treaty. Thereafter she concentrated upon 
improving her economic relations with the world and did not 
speak again until the formulation of the Statute of West- 
minster, which she approved. In the early ’thirties respon- 
sible Canadians increasingly favoured a policy of isolation. A 
Liberal Government came to power practically pledged to 
such a policy. 

And a few years later the leader of this Government was 
stating publicly that if Britain were involved in wat Canada 
would be at her side! It was the consciousness, to quote Mr. 
Mackenzie King, that ‘ the only way to overcome force is by 
force,’ which convinced Canada that she ‘ must be strong and 
prepared to play her part in the defence of liberty and free- 
dom.’ Then came the Nazi invasion of Poland, the British 
declaration of war, and Canada an immediate ally. 

The case of South Africa is still more remarkable. After 
the first German war this Dominion concluded an agreement 
with Britain to ensure that the Royal Navy would continue 
to protect her protracted coastline and tenuous trade routes ; 
but Nationalist sentiment seemed to increase steadily in post- 
war yeats, and was reinforced dangerously by definite pro- 
German influences, often in the Union Cabinet itself. Even 
the Nazi aggressions of 1938 and 1939, subversive Nazi 
activities in South-West Africa, and the strengthening of a 
potentially hostile Power in the north did not sway General 
Hertzog and his followers from their intransigent attitude. It 
was confidently expected by most observers that South Africa 
would remain neutral in a war, and that the loyalists would be 
unable to make their voices heard effectively. But within a 
few days of the outbreak of war the power of General Hertzog 
and his strong party was broken. General Smuts and other 
ex-rebels against Britain gallantly led South Africa to war at 
her side. 

Admittedly Australia and New Zealand rarely spoke 


officially of isolation during those interregnum years. 
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Officially they both doubted the wisdom of the Statute of 
Westminster and even said so. But neither of these Dominions 
gave blind, unswerving support to British policy, and often 
expressed their dissent. The very strong body of Labour 
opinion in Australia consistently urged that Australia should 
not again be involved in ‘ Imperialist wars.’ New Zealand 
elected a Labour Government that voted against Britain at 
Geneva and loudly proclaimed pacificism. A large number of 
intelligent people in both countries thought it neither probable 
nor desirable that expeditionary forces be sent overseas 
again. 

There is no doubt that the volte face in the Dominions 
dates from the Nazi threat of September, 1938, even if it did 
not reach full circle until March, 1939. From Munich on- 
wards the yeast of public opinion in the Dominions began to 
work violently. Always clear-eyed when presented with 
facts, inhabitants of the Dominions began to realise that 
civilisation itself was threatened by these new forces of 
foreign evil. The subsequent Nazi invasion of Czecho- 
Slovakia and Italian conquest of Albania finally fixed this 
realisation in overseas minds. 

Consequently Hitler’s August demands on Poland met 
with only one reception in the Dominions. All considera- 
tions of isolation were swept finally from indignant, deter- 
mined minds. And no mere national pride nor Imperialistic 
vainglory inspired this united stand. The British Common- 
wealth arose, not in patriotic enthusiasm for a war against 
Germany, but in plain rebellion against the very idea of war. 

I may be derided for this claim. I have myself said in the 
past that the Dominions ‘ could not afford ’ to remain outside 
a British war. I still hold that opinion. But I do firmly 
believe that the Dominions have not come in for selfish 
reasons alone at the present juncture. There is something 
more in it than that, something more than ordinary Imperial 
patriotism or economic necessity. 

Let me return for one moment to Mr. Mackenzie King 
and those other Dominion Statesmen as they spoke in the 
hour of decision. Mr. King said that Canada ‘ must be prepared 
to play her part in the defence of liberty and freedom.’ 

Now this was a very remarkable statement from the lips 
of a man who had proclaimed only a year before: ‘ We are 
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unlikely of our own motion to take part in wars of conquest 
or wars of crusade.’ 

But later Mr. King gave a still more definite indication 
of his changed attitude. In a special appeal for peace to 
Hitler, Mussolini and the President of Poland he took pains 
to state ‘ the belief of Canadians that there was no international 
problem which could not be solved by negotiation.” And they 
believed equally that ‘ force is not a substitute for reason and that 
the appeal to force as a means of adjusting international differences 
defeats rather than furthers the ends of justice.’ 

As for South Africa, the first official reactions were a 
number of statements by prominent pro-British members of 
the Cabinet to the effect that South Africa ‘ could not afford ’ 
to remain neutral in a war. Parliament was then recalled and 
the Prime Minister, General Hertzog, read a declaration of 
policy that South Africa’s relations with the various belli- 
gerent countries should ‘ persist unchanged and continue as if 
no war was being waged.’ 

But General Smuts immediately challenged this attitude, 
called for a division, and defeated the Prime Minister by 
eighty votes to sixty-seven, thereafter forming a Cabinet 
pledged to sever relations with Germany and continue full 
co-operation with the British Commonwealth. During the 
debate General Smuts stated his reasons for forcing the issue. 
General Hertzog had said that Danzig was ‘a Polish affair 
with which South Africa had nothing to do.’ But he, General 
Smuts, was profoundly convinced that although Danzig and 
the Corridor were the immediate occasion of war, the real issue 
went far beyond Danzig and Poland and touched South Africa. This 
Dominion, under his guidance, would ‘ adopt the clear line 
recognised by international law, sever relations with Germany, 
and look upon her as an enemy.’ 

The attitude of Australia and New Zealand does not 
require such careful analysis. Australia declared her — 
of Britain from the first. The Prime Minister, Mr. R. G 
Menzies, stated on August 23rd : 

If Britain’s great peace efforts fail, we will stand by her side. 
It is committing a cardinal error if any other country assumes 
that there is any lack of unity among the British peoples. In 
these matters Australia stands where she stood twenty-five years 
ago. 
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Afterwards, however, Mr. Menzies took care to enunciate the 
principle that had inspired this declaration. He said that the 
‘ gteat cause’ to which Britain had attached herself was ‘ the 
peaceful settlement of differences.’ Subsequently the Labour 
Party offered the Government its full support of this attitude. 
In fact, the only condition put forward, to quote one com- 
mentator, was ‘that there must be no second Munich, and 
that the present crisis must at all costs end crises.’ 

New Zealand stated at the outset of the emergency that 
she would ‘ stand shoulder to shoulder with Britain ’ whatever 
might ensue. A further message was sent to London on the 
declaration of war : 

H.M. Government in New Zealand desire immediately to 
associate themselves with H.M. Government in the United Kingdom 
in honouring their pledged word. ‘They entirely concur with the 
action taken, which they regard as inevitably forced upon the British 
Commonwealth, if the cause of justice, freedom and democracy is to endure 
in this world. 


I take that last sentence as my text, the underlying senti- 
ment of the Dominions to-day. I know we are in the habit of 


overlooking conventionally phrased sentiments of that kind. 
They have fallen glibly from hypocritical lips in the past and 
will do so again. But there is no getting away from the fact 
that a short time ago the Dominions were firmly resolved not 
only ‘to keep out of it if we can,’ but also to keep public 
opinion clearly informed of international manceuvres and 
accordingly impervious to ‘the enthusiasm which is near 
hysteria.’ Politicians in the Dominions have increasingly 
aimed at local self-sufficiency. With the League of Nations, 
it was said, the last British Empire died. 

My point is that Nazi aggression has summarily forced 
the Dominions to lay all purely national considerations aside. 
The new situation created is a world and not merely an 
Empire situation. The Dominions ate certainly standing by 
Britain because they do not want her to be defeated and them- 
selves exposed. But they would never have accorded their 
support so readily if Britain had not been forced into the war 
against her will to prevent a predatory Power from swallow- 
ing any more victims. Thus they have been inspired by an 
ideal, the only explanation of their immediate, and, to some 
people, surprising unity. 
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Perhaps I have ovet-laboured this point. But I do not 
think so. It is necessary to establish at the outset what we are 
fighting for, lest we may forget again. 

And we may well be heartened by the attitude of these 
Dominions, for their support is worth a great deal. It has 
been estimated that an initial mobilisation of half a million 
men could if necessary be effected in the Dominions. Their 
fighting qualities would, nevertheless, defy any quantitative 
estimate of their possible contribution. Young and virile 
volunteers from the free countries of the New World, inspired 
by an ideal above self-glorification and aggrandisement, should 
easily be capable of defeating superior numbers of docile 
automatons. It might be said that the accession of the 
Dominions to the Allied Front is equivalent to the support of 
another first-class Power. 

I have recently heard it asked, What is the strength of the 
overseas Empire to-day compared with 1914? What differ- 
ence has twenty-five years made ? 

The answer may be simply given to the effect that the 
difference is the same as the equivalent number of years makes 
in the life of a young man. The Dominions in 1914 were still 
to a large extent undeveloped countries where adventurous 
Britons grew extra food for the homeland. 

But they have grown up since then. Gigantic furnaces 
now illuminate the sky above the Australian sheeplands to 
produce nearly the best, and certainly the cheapest steel in the 
world. Scores of giant military aircraft emerge from Canadian 
factories upon soil that was, twenty-five years ago, the haunt of 
wild fowl alone. New Zealand and South Africa have simi- 
larly learnt to manufactute modern articles of commerce from 
the illimitable raw materials whose very presence, in many 
cases, was unsuspected at the time of the First German War. 

Whereas last time Britain found it difficult to produce 
sufficient munitions to meet the demands of her armies over- 
seas, to-day each of the Dominions has its own great munitions 
industry. It is calculated that Canada alone could keep the 
armies of the Empire indefinitely supplied with the material 
necessities of war. 

But the development of manufacturing industries has not 
impeded the growth of the original basic production of the 
Dominions. ‘These countries continue to produce large 
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quantities of foodstuffs and raw materials for the larders and 
factories of the Homeland. The difference is that to-day they 
produce so much more. Five times as much copper, four 
times as much zinc, three times as much lead, five times as 
much wood pulp, three times as much petrol, and njne times 
as much rubber are produced in the British Empire to-day as 
in 1914. 

The wheat acreage of Canada and Australia has increased 
by nearly 100 per cent. in the last twenty-five years. The 
Empire as a whole produces two-and-a-half times more sugar 
than during the First German War. The case of New Zea- 
land, smallest and youngest of the Dominions, provides a 
final summary. To-day New Zealand produces six times as 
much butter as in the last war, twice as much cheese, 50 per 
cent. more meat and 4o per cent. more wool. And yet—New 
Zealand in common with the other Dominions can make guns 
as well as butter to-day. 

It has been calculated that the financial resources, the 
invested capital, bank deposits and savings of the British 
Empire have practically doubled in the last twenty-five years, 
while the income of the people has similarly increased. To- 
day the average New Zealandet’s income is £107 per annum, 
that of the Australian £95, and the Canadian £83. The 
average German once earned about {60 a year. Thus pos- 
sessed of greatly enhanced material, productive and financial 
resources, the British Empire is far better equipped to fight a 
great war to-day than in 1914. 

Its actual military resources are equally superior. The 
white population of the Empire has increased considerably in 
the period under review. The coloured population has grown 
still more. Therefore the Empire has a larger reserve of man 
power for the recruitment of its armed forces. As to actual 
figures of military strength, Canada had a partly-trained army 
of about 63,000 in 1914, but to-day has about 75,000 trained 
men, and is rapidly expanding skeleton cadres. Australia’s 
army numbered about 48,500 in 1914; to-day the defence 
organisation provides for a field army of seven divisions, and 
there is a well-trained militia force of 120,000. New Zealand 
had about 26,000 then, and can muster some 50,000 troops 
now. In each case, of course, there are several times as many 
able-bodied men of military age in reserve. South Africa had 
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a very small army twenty-five years ago, but 137,000 troops 
can be mobilised to-day, with 1,000 pilots, while conscription 
would bring a further 150,000 men under arms. Thousands 
of natives are available for labour service. 

Alteady the overseas Empire has demonstrated its new 
strength by co-operating in the remarkable scheme whereby a 
continuous flow of pilots for the Royal Air Force will be pro- 
vided from training centres in Canada and the other Domi- 
nions. The military representative of a European Power once 
remarked to me that the weakness of the British Empire was 
its widely dispersed geographical character. How could all 
the parts be defended at once? The development of military 
aviation has, however, completely reversed that situation. 
Now the world-wide character of the Empire has been proved 
a source of strategic strength. We can build our aircraft and 
train our pilots beyond the reach of the enemy, but the enemy 
must still prepare his lethal weapons on our doorstep. 

The immediate willingness of the Dominions to co- 
operate in this scheme does finally bear out my contention 
in the first part of this article. Wars in a just cause bring men 
together at least ; and the early conference of Ministers from 
the Dominions in London with the British Government has 
been another outward and visible sign of the new collabora- 
tion. 

A de-centralised Empire of independent States, the first 
in history, has taken an early opportunity to demonstrate its 
solidarity in the face of a threat to the very principles upon 
which its own constitution is based. There is hope for man- 
kind in such a spontaneous uprising. 


DonaLp CowIE. 
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THE ‘REICH’ AND ITS FUTURE 


THE question of wat aims is being actively discussed both in 
Left Wing and Liberal as well as in Conservative circles, Of 
the former’s contribution to the debate it must be said that 
one is too often left with the impression that elementary 
realities of the present European situation are being under- 
estimated or even ignored. The attitude of Conservative 
writers, on the other hand, seems all too frequently to be 
dictated by an abiding unwillingness to do anything that 
might conceivably provoke drastic political and social changes 
in Central Europe. Conservative policy in the last few years 
has been prolific in mistakes deriving almost uniquely from 
this particular cause, mistakes large with the consequences we 
now have before us. 

Apart from these expressions of opinion from the Left 
and the Right, there have also been a number of Govern- 
mental statements that bear upon the problems of war aims, 
most of them characterised rather by a general air of caution 
than by constructive foresight. But this is perhaps only 
natural, since Governments speaking on behalf of the whole 
nation must, especially in times of war, tread warily and with 
citcumspection. But however we may sympathise with the 
difficulties of Governments, the fact remains that ordinary 
people find it difficult to obtain guidance on this problem that 
concerns them so nearly, the more so since official utterances 
take little or no account of popular beliefs, hopes and fears 
for the future of Europe. Not that popular ideas are invari- 
ably based on the hard facts of the situation. Very often they 
are not. Nevertheless, the reaction of the man in the street, 
both here and in France, to Mr. Churchill’s speech of Novem- 
ber 12th shows that there is among the mass of people an 
instinctive, perhaps even a consciously realised, feeling that 
a new European system embodying fundamental political 
changes will have to emerge as a result of this war. 
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That such a feeling should be so widely shared is the more 
remarkable when we take into account the absence of passion 
and fanaticism in these early months of the war. Popular 
feeling that radical changes will have to be made in the poli- 
tical order of the Continent seems to find stronger and more 
definite expression in France than here, perhaps because the 
French people are geographically and militarily closer to the 
problem. What can be regarded as conclusively established, 
however, is that the mass of the people, on both sides of the 
Channel, are far from accepting as a fundamental war aim any 
cut-and-dried scheme for the setting up of a new, collective, 
federal and super-national Europe on the lines propagandised 
by so many of our publicists. Such proposals are, and will 
remain, of secondary importance. They must come second 
to the problem of a settlement, once and for all, with the 
* Greater German Reich,’ whose existence has provoked the 
present war. 

A political construction that has proved incompatible 
with the maintenance of European peace must be made to 
give way to other, juster and more harmonious forms of 
political organisation. Only after this aim has been achieved ; 
only after the destruction of the German Reich; and after 
the creation, in the areas of Central Europe which it now 
occupies, of a new political order based on geographical, 
economic and political realities; only then can the question 
of the collective organisation of the European Continent be 
properly approached. For as long as the German Reich 
exists with its present geographical boundaries, no matter 
whether that Reich be otganised as at present on National 
Socialist lines or re-organised on a corporative basis under a 
Conservative régime, or even democratically, all efforts at a 
stable and enduring order in Europe are doomed to failure. 
That this is so is proved by past history as well as by present 
experience. For centuries the idea of a ‘German Reich’ has 
been imperialist and anti-European in conception and in its 
practical consequences. ‘This characterisation applies not only 
to the political content of the idea itself, but also to the 
structure of Germanic Empires, to the method by which they 
have been created, even to their geographical form. The 
vital strength of ‘ Reichspolitik’ has always been in its 
imperialism, in its will to subjugate and dominate the Con- 
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tinent of Europe. The Reich has never shown itself to be ‘a 
good European.’ Only and always has it been concerned with 
theimposition on a recalcitrant Continent of the Pax Germanica. 
It would be exceedingly difficult to find evidence in history 
to show that ‘ Reichspolitik’ has ever limited itself to the idea 
of an Empire of all the Germans. The Nazi technique of 
raising first the cry of ‘ self-determination’ and then, when 
the efficacy of the slogan has been exhausted, the less morally 
camouflaged demand for ‘living space,’ is a technique far 
older than National Socialism. It has had its counterpart in 
every forward period of German history. 

Nevertheless it must be admitted that in modern times the 
pan-German concept of a Teutonic Empire has received its 
most formidable expression at the hands of National Socialist 
Germany. This fact becomes more striking when we remem- 
ber that National Socialism, and with it the new Pan-German 
imperialism, made its appearance on the European scene 
almost immediately after the Germany of the Kaiser had seen 
its own imperialist designs shattered on the rock of European 
resistance. 

Let us remember that Germany, after the First World 
War, preserved its historic frontiers. This is of cardinal 
importance and should be borne in mind by all those thinkers 
who see the shape of post-war Europe in terms of a reconsti- 
tuted Poland and Czechoslovakia—but also of a Germany 
with all its historic boundaries maintained. 

To claim that National Socialism was the necessary conse- 
quence of the Treaty of Versailles is not only childish. In its 
consequences it may well be criminal. The Treaty of Ver- 
sailles was the last and least of the causes that produced 
National Socialism. It is far nearer the truth to hold that the 
gtowth of National Socialism was made possible and en- 
couraged because of the fact that the victorious Allied Powers 
actually permitted military Germany to disguise the reality of 
its military defeat. It was possible for post-war Germany to 
say: ‘ Not honourably defeated in the field, but struck down 
by a blow in the back’; and this had more to do with the 
development of the new German imperialism than all the 
terms and conditions of the Treaty of Versailles. 

Another point which is not without importance, but which 
is too often overlooked, is that during the period that lay 
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between the ending of the last war and the commencement 
of the present war, efforts truly heroic were made and made 
again to bring Germany politically, economically and socially 
back into her rightful and legitimate place in the community 
of European nations ; attempts which, had they been success- 
ful, would have safeguarded the orderly development of the 
Continent and at the same time have guaranteed to Germany 
her status, influence and political ‘ Lebensraum’ within the 
framework of the European system. Such efforts remain 
associated with the names of leading statesmen of almost 
every one of the Powers. Their influence on the course of 
national policy was often immense. They dominated the 
agenda of one international conference after another. Even 
though it be admitted that some of the measures taken after 
the last war by the Allied Powers were open to segious criti- 
cism, this in no way conflicts with the fact that efforts were 
begun, even in the period immediately after the signing of the 
Treaty, to re-incorporate Germany with the European family. 
In spite of the understandable animosities engendered by war- 
fare, the Western Powers soon came to a conviction that an 
evolutionary development of Europe, as it emerged from the 
Peace Treaty, would become necessary. The fact and memory 
of the war—a German war then as it is a German war now— 
delayed the appearance of this conviction, but did not stifle its 
growth. And the conviction was acted upon. This is the 
decisive fact. It was acted upon by the Allied Powers, true, 
without much co-operation from a defeated and resentful 
Germany. But very soon after the war, Britain and France 
were well aware that the European system, politically and 
economically, could not continue indefinitely upon the 
foundations laid down at Versailles, however inevitable those 
foundations might have appeared to be in 1918 and 1919. 
The post-war reorganisation began. And be it noted that it 
began under no military or political pressure from the Reich. 
Germany was in no condition to exert such pressure. What- 
ever was done, was done voluntarily. It was done because 
both in France and in Britain a feeling of responsibility to the 
larger European community prevailed over a narrowly inter- 
preted self-interest. 

Numerous representative German émigrés, whose greatest 
ambition it is to be allowed to inherit Hitler’s National 
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Socialist Germany in a rather more conservative and 
* moderate’ disguise, to-day proclaim that all those efforts 
came too late ; that by the time that they were being seriously 
undertaken it had already become impossible by normal means 
to stem the advancing wave of Hitlerism; that National 


Socialism itself is the unforgivable crime perpetrated against 


Germany by the West. 

It is easy to prove such arguments false. It is more diffi- 
cult to give the right and appropriate reply. The temptation 
to answer such arguments with others of like nature, and on 
the same level, is great ; and, moreover, one would have the 
satisfaction of knowing that one’s own case, even argued in 
such manner, was closer to the truth than that of one’s 
opponents. For it can truly be urged that efforts at concilia- 
tion were begun long before the enormous sacrifices incurred 
in a war of Germany’s seeking had been forgotten, long before 
the immense damage brought about by the war had been 
repaired. The scars were still open. 

Another factor also claims attention. While conciliatory 
feeling was slowly growing in the Western countries, bringing 
with it a modification of foreign policy in a direction favour- 
able to Germany, a vastly different development was proceed- 
ing within the borders of the Reich. The protagonists of 
pan-German imperialism were again raising their heads, and 
speaking to ever larger audiences, ever more willing to listen. 
No party and no statesman produced by the Republic—for 
yeats before Hitler came to power—would have dared risk 
the consequences of offering convincing opposition to the 
rising tide of national and imperialist feeling. Not that any 
of the later Republican Chancellors even pretended to oppose 
this tide. Their political utterances were often indistinguish- 
able—except in form—from the tirades of their National 
Socialist successor and their political actions were only too 
frequently designed to frustrate the efforts of those who 
attempted to find agreed solutions for the common problems 
of the European Continent. With the advent of Hitler, the 
truth of the proposition that the existence of the German 
Reich vitally obstructs the organisation of a stable ordered 
system in Europe, was strikingly made clear. The more 
blatantly waged ‘ Realpolitik’ of the Nazis should not, how- 
ever, prevent us from realising that the difference between 
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German policy in the years immediately before and after 1933 
is a difference of degree only, a difference dictated by ‘ poten- 
tial,’ not a difference of fundamental purpose. 

A solution of Europe’s international problems on any 
stable basis is radically obstructed by the existence of the 
German Reich. If a solution is to be found, therefore, it 
must be sought in terms of a Europe from which the Reich, 
as at present constituted, is absent. European self-preserva- 
tion imposes this condition as a political necessity. But an 
alteration of the map of Europe such as is here envisaged 
must not be drawn exclusively, or even primarily, with 
teference to strategic conceptions. On the contrary, such a 
reconstitution of the political order of the continent will have 
to be constructive, will have to base itself on enduring 
political realities. Only where the power and military 
supremacy of Great Britain and France together are capable 
of guaranteeing the stability of the new arrangements— 
guaranteeing them not in the short run only but in the long 
tun also—can purely strategical arguments be given full 
consideration. 

The political destruction of the Reich necessitates both 
its isolation and the paralysing of all centripetal forces. It 
must be isolated, not only in the material sense, but ideologi- 
cally. Its present power must be brought to an end by the 
destruction of the Reich and its replacement by alternative 
geographical and political units. ‘The centripetal forces must 
be taught to find their expression in federation and not in 
centralised autocracy. Such a solution is to be the more 
welcomed since the political structure of Southern Germany, 
of Central Europe as a whole, and even of European regions 
more to the south and east, are particularly well adapted to 
receive federal forms of organisation. The constructive 
possibilities of federation, achieved without injury to the 
ptinciple of self-determination, without injustice to the 
nations and groups that legitimately claim a measure of 
autonomy in the conduct of their own affairs, are especially 
great in the areas we have mentioned. 

The task of such a Central and South European federal 
structure would be to gather together and consolidate, mote 
lastingly than has hitherto been possible, all the specifically 

‘ non-northern elements ’ that fall within this region. — 
Vor. CKXVI—No. 754 
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Czechoslovakian circles, which till recently were vociferous 
in their support of proposals for ‘ European federation,’ have 
now raised objections to any plan based on ‘ regional federa- 
tion.’ Their arguments do not appear to be justified, even 
when we take into consideration the special historic destiny 
of the Czech people. There is no kind of reason that a 
federation embracing this particular part of Europe should 
necessarily lead to a restoration of the Habsburg monarchy, 
as many of the Czech publicists and politicians maintain. 
In any federal union extending from the Maine to the Danube, 
it would be more than possible for a single autonomous unit, 
while loyally performing all its obligations to the federation 
of which it was a constituent part, to block effectively any 
political development in the federation to which it had deep- 
rooted objection. 

This war is being waged to prevent its own repetition ; 
and if, for this purpose, the Reich has to be destroyed, then 
problems will arise in Europe for which there is no historic 
parallel. Nor will the achievement of military victory in 
the field mean that these problems are immediately and 
automatically solved. Military victory is an antecedent 
condition, a foundation: but the solution of the post-war 
problems and the effective organisation of an era of European 
peace will only be possible if the peoples of Europe are able 
to will, collectively and with an appreciation of the realities 
of the situation, the measures necessary to secure the peaceful 
order they desire. 

In the west, as in the east and south of the Reich, new 
problems will arise calling for the most far-sighted treatment. 
The military aspect of the question is clear enough. 
European security demands that, after a victorious war the 
Rhine should become the strategic frontier of the west. The 
political, social and cultural problems raised by such a develop- 
ment are more complicated. Even with all its affinities with 
Western Europe, the ties that bind the Rhineland to the Reich 
will not easily be broken. To re-incorporate the Rhineland 
with the west, to create the conditions in which a liberal and 
pacified Rhineland will become a factor in the peaceful 
reconstitution of Europe must inevitably demand far-reaching 
social and cultural measures, implemented it may be for the 
lifetime of one or even more generations. 
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Apart from the neutralisation of the Rhineland, and apart 
from the federal reconstruction of the southern and eastern 
areas of the Reich, there remains the problem of Prussia. 
Prussian Imperialism must be isolated and shackled, must be 
morally quarantined. In the political sphere at least, this aim 
has to be implacably pursued. Its achievement will provide 
one of the corner-stones of the new European order, a guaran- 
tee that the continent shall be freed from the anti-European 
threat of a new Great German Reich. 

It will hardly be questioned that the political stabilisation 
of central Europe is a gigantic task, in which success will only 
be secured as a result of long-continued. efforts. The task 
must nevertheless be undertaken. Whether or not it is to be 
successfully accomplished will depend upon two factors : 
the continuance of Anglo-French superiority in Europe, and 
the measure of international co-operation forthcoming from 
the European States. 

M. Wo tr. 
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BRITISH POLICY IN THE FAR EAST 


Tue rapid march of events necessitates a careful te-appraisal 
of the outlook in the Far East, where recent European deve- 
lopments have had, and will continue to have, far-reaching 
repercussions. Up to the present the British Government has 
been following a policy of /aissex-faire, according a minimum 
amount of support to China while at the same time it endea- 
vours to maintain friendly relations with Japan. But we are 
now approaching a crucial point at which Britain is likely to 
be confron‘ed with the necessity of making clear-cut decisions 
upon which not only her own fate but the future hopes of 
democracy may well depend. 

Among the profoundly important changes that have 
occurred in the Far East during the past few months must be 
reckoned, firstly, the isolation of Japan. The Russo-German 
pact has weakened, if it has not actually broken, the bonds 
between Japan and Germany, leaving Japan without any 
important diplomatic or military ally, with the possible excep- 
tion of Italy, whose Far Eastern interests are in any case 
negligible. It has had the further result of immunising Russia 
from the risk of a German attack. If the present Russo- 
Japanese detente should come to an end Japan would find 
herself exposed much more gravely to Russian pressure in 
Mongolia and Manchuria. 

Already serious enough, Japan’s economic and supply 
problems have been exacerbated by the outbreak of war in 
Europe. It was upon Germany more than upon any other 
country that Japan relied for the perfection of her military 
and industrial equipment. She looked to Germany for the 
latest models of all kinds of specialised armament ; at least 
half of the precision machinery which she imported from 
abroad for her armaments and allied industries was of German 
origin. Because of the increased demand in Europe which the 
war has caused there has been, too, a sharp rise in the world 
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market prices of many of the raw materials upon which 
Japan’s war economy largely depends and which she is 
obliged to obtain from abroad. For a time it may still be 
possible for her to make good some of these deficiencies by 
opening up new sources of supply in America, but the Japanese 
are well aware that a sequel to the recent revision of the 
Neutrality Law is likely to be the imposition of an embargo 
against the future supply of war materials to Japan when the 
next regular session of Congress takes place next January. 
Since the United States supplied Japan with 56 per cent. of 
her essential war supplies last year and the British Empire 
20°09 per cent., it is obvious that effective co-operation 
between these two groups could now bring Japan | to her knees 
within a comparatively short time. 

While the effects of these changes upon Japanese policy 
ate not yet fully apparent there have been some immediate 
repercussions. Abandonment of the anti-Comintern align- 
ment from which Japan’s aggressive foreign policy drew much 
of its support was reflected almost immediately in the resigna- 


- tion of the Hiranuma Cabinet and its replacement by a stopgap 


administration under the mediocre leadership of General 
Abe, commonly known as ‘ the general who never saw a fight.’ 

Japan’s internal confusion was further indicated during 
October by a strike in the Foreign Ministry. Nearly 100 
Foreign Office officials resigned on October sth in revolt 
against Admiral Nomura, the new Foreign Minister, and his 
acceptance of the Cabinet’s scheme for the creation of a new 
Trade Ministry armed with powers which were felt to overlap 
dangerously those of the Foreign Office. In an explanatory 
statement the striking officials declared that 


unless the political, trade and economic policies of the nation be 
unified under one control it is almost impossible to expect results 
from our diplomatic operations with the United States, which is the 
most urgent question confronting us. 


The upheaval was one of many indications of Japan’s anxiety 
to curty favour with the United States in view of the expira- 
tion of the American-Japanese Trade Treaty in January, 1940. 
There has also been some attempt to conciliate Great Britain 
by soft-pedalling the anti-British agitation which the Japanese 
authorities have been fostering in North China. 
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It would be fatally wrong to jump to the conclusion at 
this stage that these shifts of policy represent a change of heart 
upon the part of the Japanese. There is no reason to suppose 
that Japanese policy has ceased to be opportunistic, nor that 
there has been any weakening of the Japanese determination 
to establish a so-called ‘ New Order’ in East Asia, with the 
exclusion of occidental interests and influence as their ultimate 
goal. It is evident, however, that two new and powerful 
incentives for the early conclusion of the China war have 
been created. These are: (a) the desire to be prepared against 
a strategically stronger Russia, and (d) the desire to take full 
advantage of Europe’s present extremities. 

Russia’s present technical neutrality in Europe and her 
immunity from attack by Germany has greatly increased her 
potential power in the Far East. With Japan gradually but 
inexorably approaching economic exhaustion from her 
crippling struggle with China, Soviet-Russia is free at any 
time to extend her long-standing feud with Japan into a 
major wat. Whether she would consider it worth while to 
do so is of course problematic, but the emergence of such a 
possibility is an extremely important factor in the total situa- 
tion. The significance of the mass flight of bombers over a 
‘hitherto unexplored sea route,’ recently announced by the 
headquarters of the Soviet’s 2nd Far Eastern Army at Har- 
barovsk, is not likely to have been lost upon the Japanese, 
acutely aware of the fact that the distance from Vladivostok 
to Tokyo across the Sea of Japan is a matter of only 700 
miles. | 

The Japanese are naturally anxious to extract what profit 
they can from the present pre-occupation of Britain and 
France with the business of winning the war against Germany. 
Although the prospects are far less promising than they 
proved twenty-five years ago, Japanese business men think 
they see an opportunity to recoup themselves in Europe for 
the losses in which the unfortunate China adventure has 
involved them. The Japanese navy is quick to recognise, of 
course, the increased exposure of British and French interests 
in China as well as throughout their Asiatic empires. Recent 
despatches from Tokyo tell of the formation, with influential 
backing, of a new body called The Institute of the Pacific ‘ to 
organise Japanese opinion in readiness for opportunities which 
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the European war will open.’ The Institute claims a preferen- 
tial position for. Japan in Burma, Indo-China, and the Dutch 
Indies, with special reference to Dutch oil. Its magazine 
points out that the European war provides a golden oppor- 
tunity to rectify the ‘ unjust distribution ’ of natural resources 
in the South Seas. It claims that access to those resources is 
indispensable in order to complete Japan’s continental policy 
and to make the New Order self-sufficient. 

But first, as Japanese official statements insist, the China 
‘incident’ (although total casualties must by now have 
passed the 2,000,000 mark Tokyo persists in refusing to 
recognise it as a full-dress war) must somehow be liquidated. 
It had been hoped that the Japanese offensive against Changsha 
in October would batter a pathway to peace by smashing the 
Chinese military machine beyond all chance of recovery. The 
attempt, which represented Japan’s first major offensive after 
twelve months of expensive stalemate, failed ignominiously. 
Completely outwitted by the Chinese, who have learned a 
good deal about strategy during the past year or two, the 
Japanese army suffered what appears to have been a severe 
defeat and retired in a welter of explanations. There seems 
good reason to believe that Japan’s armies have now reached 
the geographical limit of their striking power and that from 
now on it will be almost wholly a war of attrition in which the 
advantage will be with the Chinese. 

The Japanese have one last card up their sleeve and are 
about to play it. At their instigation Wang Ching-wei, 
former premier of China and almost the only influential 
Chinese to succumb to Japanese blandishments, is preparing 
to set up at Nanking a puppet government which, if Mr. Wang 
has his way, will amalgamate the present Nanking and 
Peiping puppet régimes. As the so-called ‘ beloved disciple ’ 
of Sun Yat-sen and consequently one of the most influential 
of the Kuomintang leaders, he has enjoyed a national prestige, 
though his followers have won an unenviable reputation for 
nepotism and self-interest. The Chinese people do not easily 
forgive a traitor, however, and it is in that light that Wang 
is now viewed, whatever his motives may be. It is only from 
the Japanese and a few venal Chinese who set personal gain 
before patriotism that he can expect to receive any support. 
The evident object of the Japanese, once they have 
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established Mr. Wang in power, is to negotiate with him a 
* peace settlement ’ based upon the three principles enunciated 
by Prince Konoye a year ago and firmly rejected by Generalis- 
simo Chiang Kai-shek as the head of the Chinese National 
Government. These principles were : 

(1) Recognition of Manchukuo ; 

(2) A joint defence agreement permitting Japanese troops 
to be stationed in special areas and constituting Inner Mon- 
golia a special defence area ; 

(3) Economic co-operation with special reference to North 
China and Inner Mongolia. 

According to the well-informed Tokyo correspondent of 
The Times, it is expected that ‘ such terms will enable the new 
government to attract sufficient support to create peaceful 
conditions over a large region and gradually to substitute an 
undeclared peace for an undeclared war.’ The Japanese 
Government evidently is confident, reports the correspondent, 
* that the prospect of a lenient settlement will produce a less 
critical attitude among foreign Powers towards the fait 
accompli which Japan is determined to present them with.’ 

So well has Japan succeeded in presenting the idea of 
peace and prosperity around the corner in China that Far 
Eastern bonds have risen sharply on the London market. 
But this optimism is, to say the least, premature. In the first 
place, the Japanese have not yet succeeded in landing their 
fish—Mr. Wang is demanding a degree of authority and inde- 
pendence which his patrons are loth to give him—and it is 
likely to prove a difficult fish to fry when caught. Despite 
their claim to a monopoly of knowledge on the subject, the 
Japanese are notoriously poor judges of Chinese psychology 
and their estimate of Mr. Wang’s ability to attract responsible 
Chinese support may well prove to have been greatly exag- 
getated. Indeed there is good reason to believe that they 
themselves have been somewhat disappointed at his failure to 
tally influential Chinese to his banner. But, however desperate 
the gamble, the Japanese can postpone it no longer and the 
stage now seems set for Mr. Wang’s installation at Nanking 
before the end of the year. 

The success or failure of the Wang Ching-wei venture is 
likely to depend upon two factors: the amount of support 
forthcoming from influential Chinese and the extent to which 
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the new régime is able to win even regional recognition from 
the interested Powets. The first may well depend upon the 
second, and it is here that British diplomacy will need to 
walk warily. Under the influence of certain vested interests, 
British statesmen have exhibited in the past a penchant for 
supporting any Chinese leader from Yuan Shih-kai onwards 
who looked as if he might be strong enough to be worth 
dickering with. This shortsighted policy, happily discarded 
in recent years, has probably done as much as anything to 
retatd China’s development towards unity and stability. If 
Wang Ching-wei is established in power at Nanking nothing 
is more certain than that his Government will be relentlessly 
opposed by the Chinese nationalists and that it will collapse 
the instant it is deprived of Japanese support. Any move to 
accord it even de facto recognition will fan the smouldering 
resentment which such recent manifestations of British policy 
as the ambiguous ‘ Craigie-Arita’ formula and the handing 
over of the four prisoners at Tientsin have already aroused 
in the Chinese mind. 

It may safely be accepted as axiomatic that no settlement 
would be acceptable to China as a whole which was not based 
upon the fundamental principle underlying the Nine-Power 
Treaty signed at Washington on February 6, 1922. That 
principle,.to which Japan herself subscribed along with the 
other Powers having major interests in China, is that China 
should have the opportunity to work out her own political 
destiny without let or hindrance by outsiders. Assuredly the 
Chinese will not agree to any arrangement which leaves the 
Japanese in a position to pounce upon them again the moment 
they begin to put their country on to its feet after the war is 
over. Nor will they be prepared to submit to any long-term 
disability such as recognition of a Japanese-sponsored régime 
would be felt to impose. 

British connivance at the Japanese attempt to set up a 
puppet rival to the Chungking régime, with which Japan 
herself has never broken off diplomatic relations despite the 
hostilities, would not only encourage disunity and civil war 
in China. It would also put Japan in a stronger position to 
exploit the European war to her advantage, and at Britain’s 
expense, both commercially and politically. 

But there is a still more important consideration which 
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should weigh with the British Government in shaping its 
Far Eastern policy and that is the effect upon American 
opinion. Probably no result of the European war is more 
significant for the Far East than the increased importance it 
gives to American influence in the Pacific. ‘Toa much greater 
degree than ever before Japan will now be dependent upon 
the United States not only for war materials and machinery, 
but also for the export trade upon which depends the financing 
of her foreign purchases. There are increasing indications 
that the United States intends to take full advantage of this 
situation in order to enforce, if possible, a return to the twin 
principle upon which American policy in China has tradi- 
tionally been based—observance of the Open Door as regards 
commercial opportunities and the maintenance of China’s 
territorial and administrative integrity. 

The announcement last summer of America’s intention 
to abrogate her commercial treaty with Japan (regarded in 
well-informed quarters as the first step towards imposition 
of an embargo upon the shipment of war materials to Japan) 
has recently been followed by a remarkably blunt statement in 
Tokyo by the American Ambassador to Japan, Mr. Joseph 
Grew. In a speech which obviously had the approval of 
Washington, Mr. Grew sharply criticised Japan’s recent 
conduct in China, saying that it was deeply resented by the 
United States : 

In essence [as the Manchester Guardian’s New York correspondent 
declared] it amounted to saying that the United States has no 
intention of abandoning its interests there, regardless of whatever 
any other Power may do. This country intends to live up to all 
treaty obligations and will not condone any contrary action by 
any other Powet. 

Rumours are current in America that Britain is considering 

the advisability of making a ‘deal’ with Japan involving 
cessation of aid to China, recognition of Japanese special 
influence there and even positive aid to Japan in return for 
guarantee against attack upon Hongkong, Malaysia (including 
Singapore), the East Indies and Australia. Well-informed 
observers in London feel that such speculations are premature 
at the moment, but admit that Japanese co-operation might 
be considered worth bargaining for in the event of Britain’s 
finding herself at war with Soviet Russia. 
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Any bargain with Japan at China’s expense would be 
certain to arouse in the United States a feeling of resentment 
comparable to that caused by the handing over of Shantung 
to Japan by the Allies at the Paris Peace Conference in 
pursuance of a secret bargain made in the course of the war. 
The concessions made to Japan at that time had a number of 
far-reaching consequences. ‘They helped Japan to consolidate 
her strategic position on the Chinese mainland, thus providing 
her with a springboard for subsequent aggressive action. 
They shook the confidence of the Chinese in the motives of 
the Western Powers. They ‘did more, probably, than any 
one thing in the Treaty to create among American people 
distrust of the work of the Paris Conference.’ President 
Wilson gave way and agreed to endorse the Japanese claims 
because he was anxious to keep Japan in the League. In 
gtasping at the shadow of Japanese co-operation he lost the 
substance of American support, with results which are not far 
to seek both in Europe and in the Far East to-day. 

How may repetition of the grave blunders made twenty- 
five years ago be prevented and Anglo-American co-operation 
be secured? It is timely to consider the question, for the 
danger that history may repeat itself is not to be denied. A 
study of British policy in the Far East recently published 
under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs reminds us that during the last war British diplomacy 
in the Far East was ‘ temporarily bereft of its standing objec- 
tives and became, for the time being, merely an adjunct to 
the British “ war machine.”’ Indications are not wanting 
to suggest that once again Britain’s long-term policy in the 
Far East is in danger of being submerged ‘ for the duration.’ 

By applying the soft-pedal to anti-British agitation and by 
insisting upon her determination to take an ‘ independent’ 
line in the European struggle, Japan is obviously manceuvring 
for a position in which British support may be secured for 
ending, to Japan’s advantage, the hitherto unprofitable 
adventure upon which she has embarked in China. At the 
same time it is conceivable that before long the British 
Government, casting around for allies, or at least anxious to 
avoid adding to the number of its enemies, might enter into 
an arrangement with Japan such as would antagonise 
American opinion for another generation. 
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What is not sufficiently recognised is that there are at least 
two fundamental differences between American policy towards 
China and British policy. One is that the United States is 
ptimarily concerned with the development of its trade with 
China rather than with the preservation of vested business 
interests based on special privileges or ‘ regional agreements ’ 
with local satraps. The other is that, particularly since the 
191 revolution, American policy has been strongly tinged 
with an idealism born of a profound sympathy for China and 
the Chinese people in their struggle to establish a unified and 
democratic government. 

Surely it would be the rankest of folly, especially in the 
face of our present difficulties, to alienate that sympathy for 
the sake of a dubious understanding with Japan. Such a 
step would have incalculably grave results upon the European 
situation as well as in the Far East. It would align Britain 
with aggression at the moment when she is proclaiming the 
ending of aggression as her major objective. It would be 
viewed not only by her enemies but also by her friends and 
potential allies as clinching evidence that this country is not 
sincere in its claim to stand for justice and decency in 
international affairs. 

Britain’s future policy in the Far East is thus a matter of 
gteat importance to Britain herself. The vital question is 
whether British statesmen will see the importance of backing 
up America wholeheartedly now that she is so clearly taking 
the lead, or whether they will jeopardise the possibility of 
Anglo-American co-operation, not only in the Far East but 
in world affairs generally, by flirting with Japan. We cannot 
have it both ways. If we want American co-operation, then, 
whatever the fancied risk, we must stick firmly to the principles 
of the Nine-Power Treaty by which we undertook to ‘ respect 
the sovereignty, the independence, and the territorial and 
administrative integrity of China.’ No good, but very much 
harm, can come of running with the hare and hunting with 
the hounds. 

H. J. Trmper.ey. 
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THOUGHTS ON THE GERMAN-POLISH WAR 


Ar the beginning of August I spent a few days in Germany. 
Neither by talk nor observation could I discover a warlike 
spirit among the German people. For a nation spoilt by 
the major victories of Locarno, Austria and Czechoslovakia 
the question of Danzig was a trifle. While Memel found its 
way into the national anthem: Deutschland, Deutschland uber 
Alles . . . for Danzig no such sentimental association could 
be found. German propaganda, therefore, had to broaden 
the basis of its appeal by adding the ‘ resettlement’ of the 
Polish Pomorze and the return to the German pre-war 
frontiers. It hoped that on that wider basis some form of 
enthusiasm could be aroused. 

No impartial observer could deny that the claims against 
Poland stood every chance of being more popular than those 
against Austria or Czechoslovakia. It became evident that 
Germany was not reconciled to the final loss of the Pomorze 
and Poznan provinces. In concluding the 1934 non-aggres- 
sion pact with Germany, Polish foreign policy quite rightly 
took into account the fact that German people are endowed 
with a capacity of blind obedience and acceptance of any 
‘truth’ that authority may think fit to thrust upon them. 
A totalitarian State can change far more easily the feelings 
of its people than a democratic one. It can control the 
expression of popular emotions and impose a sort of embargo 
upon certain political ideas. 

The Polish calculations unfortunately proved to be wrong. 
Claims against Poland wete formulated in more and more 
violent terms. The propaganda machine was set to work 
on the well-known Sudeten pattern. 

Yet even with this official propaganda raging I could 
discover, during those fine and warm August days in Berlin, 
not a trace of indignation against the Poles with the man in 
the street. On the contrary, on various occasions I, as a 
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Pole, met with signs of admiration for the stand which Poland 
was taking. No doubt that admiration was a sort of reversed 
Schadenfreude of people completely helpless in the grip of its 
régime. 

Trying to explain this phenomenon to myself, I came to 
the conclusion that the lack of response to the claims against 
Poland, which, per se, should have proved immensely popular, 
indicated a general weariness with the pace at which conquest 
was proceeding. Between the imagination of a dictator and 
that of his people there is a curious psychic relationship. 
In the beginning, during the ‘ heroic’ period of hopes and 
dreams, they are united; but later, when the time comes to 
put these dreams to the test of realisation, there is a tendency 
to diverge. The imagination of a dictator outstrips that of 
the populace, and finally—Napoleon knew the bitterness of 
it—the people no longer blindly follow their dictator, but 
look upon him almost asa nuisance. 

The imagination of Hitler was certainly soaring at too 
swift a pace for the stolid German people. He was in a 
hurry—illustrated by his recurrent remarks about the limited 
span of his life. But the German nation already showed 
signs of weariness; the imagination of the people followed 
far in the wake of its leader. 

Was there a war scare in Germany ? The answer is that 
when apathy has become universal, fear is hard to detect. 
Apathy excludes to a great extent such strong emotions as 
scare or fear. The people of Germany knew that they ceased 
to exist as a factor in German politics. ‘ Wir sind in einer 
Sackgasse : die heisst Adolf Hitler,’ as one German said to me. 

The extreme unpopularity of the idea of war had several 
foundations. In the last war Germany did not suffer the 
ordeal of a foreign occupation. The Russian invasion of 
East Prussia was but a short interlude; Germany never 
regarded that province an organic part of the Reich, but rather 
as a colony. 

The people in Germany could hardly assume that this 
absence of a foreign invasion will be repeated in the next 
wat. The defeat of 1918 still lingered in their memories. 
The country had entered the last war with the vision of the 
victory of 1871 and after a forty-year period of peace and 
prosperity and a huge accumulation of resources and riches. 
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There was a teridency to despise the ‘ bourgeois’ way of 
living and to seek an escape from this life of security into 
one that savoured more of the heroic. 

The last six years have put an enormous strain on the 
nervous and moral fibres of Germany. Despite all efforts 
of the régime to educate people to ‘ heroism ’ (“let them hate 
us, but let them also respect us’), no great success has been 
achieved. A German in isolation feels uncomfortable. An 
Englishman in the same state may be spurred to action. In 
a sentimental German there exists always the desire to be 
liked and approved by the world. The conviction that the 
world does not like Germany does not add to his happiness. 

So the idea of war was unpopular. Every impartial 
observer realised, however, that no popular opposition could 
be expected and that calculations of an early breakdown of 
the German machine belonged only to the sphere of wishful 
thinking. Economists were certainly grossly mistaken who 
prophesied an imminent catastrophe in the German financial 
and industrial system. Those observers who told stories of 
the food shortage in Germany did not realise that Germany 
is not France. A Frenchman has a palate, but a German 
has only his stomach. The morale of the German population 
can play its part only in the latter stages of a prolonged war. 

Yet beneath the outward crust of resignation and apathy 
there dwelt in Germany a hatred of war. And so when the 
news of a non-aggression pact with Russia was announced 
in Berlin, people went mad with joy and embraced each other 
on the streets. They believed that a war was now out of the 
question. Poland would capitulate before the impossible, 
and the Western Powers would admit Germany’s success and 
try to find a way out of the imbroglio. 

The German nation was willing to forget—and, let us be 
fair, not only the German nation—that last autumn Hitler 
was ready to start a wat. They hoped blindly that Hitler 
with his usual luck would again come out on top without 
plunging Germany into war. 

The theory of blackmail has contributed a good deal to 
the illusions cherished by many European politicians and 
observers. ‘True, the dividing line between bluff and truth 
was not easy to discover, but the suggestion that Hitler’s 
,hreats last autumn were nothing but bluff is certainly 
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erroneous. He wanted to crush Czechoslovakia by force 
and was undoubtedly angry when the opportunity was 
removed. He threatened Hacha to bomb Prague, and he 
kept his word—by bombing Warsaw. 

Some European politicians certainly committed grave 
error in not taking Hitler at his word. For though he failed 
to keep his promises, he fulfilled his threats; and when he 
warned Sir Nevile Henderson that people should not take 
his threats for bluff, he spoke from his heart. Munich 
prevented him demonstrating to Europe the might of 
Germany. But the desire to do so could not be restrained 
indefinitely. Derisions and accusations of bluff only 
strengthened his will to destroy. 

Not even the wotst enemy of Colonel Beck could have 
accused him of warlike ambitions. All the documents 
confirm the view that Polish foreign policy showed extreme 
forbearance and worked until the last moment for peace. 
The Blue Book gives ample evidence of this view. 

Some official quarters in Poland were, it seems, misled 
as to the true intentions of Herr Hitler by the assumption 
that he had not put aside his policy of bluff, and would not 
provoke a wat with Great Britain and France. That con- 
viction conformed with the widespread Polish belief that war 
could be avoided. An overwhelming optimism swept over 
the whole country. The Polish people firmly believed that 
Hitler would not risk a world war and that if the worst 
came to the worst, Poland would be a hard nut to crack. 
They did not know the terrible war machine of Germany, 
and they would not accept the quite openly expressed German 
view that the war in Poland would be over in three weeks 
(another of Hitler’s threats which was fulfilled). 

When we try to analyse the whole complex tangle we 
cannot but conclude that the course of events could scarcely 
have been changed and that over Polish-German relations 
hung a certain fatalism. Poland had paid a high price for 
the non-aggression pact with Germany by delivering the 
latter from complete isolation. After the French refusal of 
the Polish suggestion of 1933 to take a firm action against 
Germany (repeated in 1936) there was no other solution for 
Poland, disillusioned by the double-faced security introduced 
by Locarno, than to come to terms with Germany. Her 
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Foreign Office took the view that drives against Austria and 
Czechoslovakia would exhaust the supply of German energy. 
This calculation proved false: Poland did gain only a respite, 
but no security. 

Polish foreign policy, guided by the principles of honour 
and independence, was confronted after Munich with a 
situation that was anything but dramatic. Without doubt 
Polish soldiers amid Czech fortifications would have proved 
a far better match for the German military machine than when 
the same splendid material was crushed by it without the 
protection of any fortifications. A realist would say that 
there was nothing impossible in this idea and that it would 
have been far better to dishonour the non-aggression pact 
with Germany earlier than to hold on to it until it became 
meaningless. He would say that the fate of Poland was 
already sealed when the Czech bastion fell. He would per- 
haps even say that for Poland the consequences of Munich 
were quite clear: to come to a close understanding with 
victorious Germany with a confession: Non possumus. 

The tragedy of Polish foreign policy consists of three 
factors : 

(2) The non-aggtession pact with Germany proved a 
stumbling-block in coming to terms with Czechoslovakia 
before Munich and forming a military alliance with Prague. 
The Soviet link with Czechoslovakia was an additional 
hindrance to this. 

(d) The consequences of Munich and the fall of Czecho- 
slovakia were not clearly enough realised. 

(c) The possibility of an understanding between Russia 
and Germany was insufficiently taken into account. 

That ovet-confidence arose from the firm belief that Hitler 
looked upon Poland as a partner. But actually he treated 
her as a useful instrument to be employed to suit his own 
devices. He was sute that Poland would be willing to march 
with him against Russia, and in the same moment as Poland 
rejected his offer he made up his mind to destroy her, and to 
establish a common frontier with Russia. 

Did he change his plans concerning Russia ? That is the 
biggest riddle of all, and adds greatly to the present confusion. 

It would be unjust to put too much blame on the Polish 
foreign policy. Fundamentally this was based on a strong 
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desire to preserve peace. Its shortsightedness was largely 
due to the really fatal entanglements in which Poland had 
to live. Let us not forget that Polish foreign policy never 
took the over-confident view held by the Polish General 
Staff. Mr. Beck tried to avoid war at almost any cost. He 
did not know exactly the cards that the General Staff had to 
play. In France it was the influence of the General Staff 
which restrained French foreign policy from any move till 
England had declared her full support ; but in Poland such 
collaboration between Foreign Office and General Staff was 
apparently non-existent. 

If Polish foreign policy had been based on the principles 
of material interest instead of those of independence and 
honour, Poland would have associated herself with Germany 
after Munich—because Munich spelt the doom of the whole 
of Eastern and South-castern Europe. 

And here is another thread of fate which governed the 
events of the last years. France, after the tearing up of the 
Locarno treaty by Germany, was in the position of a man 
who cannot honour his cheques; she only became solvent 
again with the help of British capital. But England’s 
participation in the affairs of Eastern and South-eastern 
Europe came too late. The guarantee to Poland, given at 
the last moment, followed far behind the sweep of actual 
events. No efficient help and advice could be organised, and 
Eastern and South-eastern Europe was confronted already 
with the choice: submission or destruction. Czechoslo- 
vakia chose submission, Poland destruction. Poland, often 
reproached for the alleged shrewdness and cold-blooded 
political calculations, proved once more to be what she 
always was: a romantic nation. 

Much as the idea of collective security was derided and 
ctiticised, it expressed an awareness of the common destiny 
binding European nations. There had been a political reality 
called ‘ Versailles order.” When that building began to 
crumble—with Locarno and Austria as the first casualties— 
the fate of the whole of Europe became uncertain. 

Therefore the conclusion seems to be: a new order 
established after this war cannot be a repaired Versailles ; 
that buildings must be stronger and reinforced from the very 
start with the sternest measures. No complacency must be 
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shown. Collective security must be imposed on the peoples 
of Europe, or Europe is headed for doom and destruction. 

The rapprochement between Germany and Russia came 
as a surprise to those who took their ideological doctrines 
too seriously and literally. But observers who look beneath 
the fagade of mere words, and treat the phenomena of politics 
in the light of psychology, were always aware of great affinities 
between the Nazi and Soviet régimes. A ‘ proletarian’ 
element is common to both systems ; both countries believe 
firmly that the Western world is rotten, and both systems are 
anti-capitalistic. Dr. Ley did boast recently that the war 
reconstruction of Germany follows quite closely the 
Communist line. 

And so Germany, with her own ‘ Napoleonic phase’ 
already in full swing, released the Russian avalanche and 
became the god-father of the new Russian imperialism. 

Those two imperialisms had many points in common. 
Not only Germany, but also Russia, had an account to settle 
with the ‘Versailles Europe’ (Bessarabia, Baltic States). 
Russia now supports German demands for peace in the West, 
because given that both Russia and Germany can ‘ organise’ 
South-eastern Europe without running the risk of a major 
conflagration. Russia attacks the lifting of the United States 
of America arms embargo and adheres to German suggestions 
in her talks with Turkey. (In some Russian quarters there 
are whispers about a new Panslavism. Deutschtum used to 
be an ‘arbeitshypothese’ of the German imperialism in 
progress. Is Panslavism to form an ‘ arbeitshypothese’ of 
the Soviet imperialism ?) 

The future will show if this collaboration of two 
imperialisms is lasting or ephemeral. But, for the time 
being, it seems as if a ‘ working agreement’ between Russia 
and Germany was already in existence. The optimists who 
console us that a clash between Germany and Russia is 
inevitable seem to forget that those two imperialisms for a 
long time lived side by side. Even if Russo-German colla- 
boration proves in the long run as ineffective as the Rome- 
Berlin axis, let us not forget that that axis nevertheless repre- 
sented a political reality, and added much to the confusion of 
European policy. The fact that something does not long 
endure does not negate its reality while it does. 
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Europe has embarked on a perilous voyage and we do 
not know upon what shore we shall land. War aims are 
proclaimed and discussed. But every sincere observer will 
confess that a certain bitterness dwells in the hearts of all 
those who contemplate the future of Europe. In the actual 
war operations there is a tendency to spare life and move 
slowly, a certain unwillingness to admit that the horrors of 
war are already upon us, and that we got actually only a short 
respite by the grace of fate: both belligerent sides want to 
be armed better and fuller. On the field of the discussions 
about the future of Europe there is equally a certain reluctance 
to proclaim too bold views and to cherish too extravagant 
hopes. 

But one fact emerges clearly enough : peace which will be 
one day imposed on Europe cannot mean a relaxation of 
watchfulness and a dolce far niente of dreams and illusions. 
War could be a fruit of despair, but peace has to be the fruit 
of constructive and wise courage. 

Z. GRABOWSKI. 
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SILENT BOHEMIA 


SINCE war has replaced the fashion of bloodless victory more 
ot less from the centre of action, very little is known of what 
used to be the Czecho-Slovak Republic. The black-out of this 
first European Nazi colony is almost impenetrable. The 
scant reports published in the Press originate either from 
official German sources or interested quarters abroad. Both, 
therefore, are partial. Bohemia itself is silent. Her inhabi- 
tants are not allowed to speak. Foreign observers are not 
admitted unless of approved Nazi conviction. There is, 
moreover, no change for the better in the pro-war regulations 
which have turned a nation of more than 7,500,000 souls into 
the biggest concentration camp the world has ever seen, 
Restrictions for non-German nationals for entry to and 
departure from the Protectorate are severer than ever before, 
It is a tragic fate for a free, democratic people to live im- 
prisoned. But in view of the end of Poland and with the 
prospect of later liberation—the restoration of Czech inde- 
pendence being one of the declared war aims of the Allies— 
the present transitional status gives at least the Czechs a chance 
to await further developments without being exposed to the 
danger of national annihilation. 

Bohemia and Moravia are not involved in the war and do 
not participate in it, although their hearts and their feelings 
are entirely with the Allies. Not a single Czech soldier is 
directly engaged for Germany anywhere. The newly created 
militia of the Protectorate Government is looking after the 
maintenance of internal order only, Where the Czechs can 
openly choose the sides they take, they have either fought in 
Poland under General Prchala or are waiting to enlist in the 
Czech legion somewhere in France, although the Protec- 
torate’s Government—under Nazi pressure—had given 
repeated warnings to the public against joining foreign 
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military organisations, such action being regarded as ‘ trai- 
torous ’ and ‘ severely punishable.’ 

Although the terrible end of Poland came as a frightful 
shock to the Czechs, their firm belief in the West and their 
resolution to resist Nazi oppression remain unchanged. There 
is an unbroken inner Czech front against Hitlerism, all 
attempts to reconcile them with the Germans having failed. 
The Czechs have learnt the lesson, the experience of the last 
year has taught them. They abstain from open rebellion, 
waiting for the decisive moment, when they will be able to 
help themselves and their friends by action. Their present 
tactic is passive resistance and they display a grim humour 
combined with highly skilful discipline in employing methods 
similar to those which the Nazis used themselves to German 
Nazi interests without exposing themselves to reprisal. There 
have been isolated incidents, ¢.g., the shooting of five S.S. 
men in Prague followed by a Nazi purge among leading 
Czech personalities, but passive resistance is the order of the 
day. Although, especially in the armament industry, the key 
positions are held by German nationals, the Nazis still feel 
rather insecure. 

The Germans are, of course, fully aware of the anti-Nazi 
Czech spirit, which makes itself shown at every occasion. 
One example may illustrate the situation. When the Nazis 
made known in Prague that one day’s receipts of the Prague 
street-cars had to be handed to the German Winter Help 
Fund, the Czechs boycotted the cars. What can the authori- 
ties do if regular customers and season-ticket holders assemble 
at the suburban terminus of the street-cars and, instead of 
using this popular means of transport, form groups marching 
to work or hiring taxis to get there, waving friendly good-bye 
to the empty cars? Even in totalitarian States, so far, there 
is no law enforcing the citizens to use the municipal transport 
system. 

When on September 15th the German Press in the Pro- 
tectorate praised the achievements of the half year’s anniver- 
sary of the foundation of the Protectorate, the Czechs learned 
to their greatest surprise from the semi-official Prager Zeitungs- 
dienst that, thanks to Hitler’s blessings, Bohemia finally enjoys 
national peace instead of the fights between the nations. They 
abstained from expressing any opinion, but confined them- 
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selves to observe quietly the second anniversary of the death 
of Thomas G. Masaryk, founder of Czech independence 
twenty-one years ago, Dr. Hacha, the President himself, 
having placed a wreath on Dr. Masaryk’s grave in the ceme- 
tery of Lany. On the day of St. Vaclav, the Czech saint, and 
on October 28th, Czech independence day, every manifesta- 
tion demonstrated the unbroken resistance of the Czech spirit 
against Hitlerism. On Independence Day, in spite of official 
warnings to forget the past, and in spite of the officially 
ordered revision of all the history books inside Bohemia and 
Moravia, again demonstrations took place in several towns, 
especially in Prague and Tabor, and police had to intervene. 

The Nazis dislike this Czech policy thoroughly, without 
being able, so far, to bring about any change. After having 
missed the extraordinary chance to come to a genuine German- 
Czech understanding after the ordeal the Czechs went through 
in Munich and after, they are fully aware of the danger of the 
situations. Especially the Sudetens, who are mostly respon- 
sible for the policy of national oppression, are very suspicious, 
feeling most uncomfortable. It was due to their pressure, 
voiced by Herr K. H. Frank, Secretary of State in the Protec- 
torate and former Deputy of Herr Henlein, that Berlin, 
although leaving the outer form of the Protectorate’s Govern- 
ment, abolished the rest of autonomous rights which Hitler 
had granted the Czechs on March 16th, thus overriding the 
policy of moderation advocated by Herr von Neurath. From 
the beginning, the Protectorate Statute has been both am- 
biguous and vague. Consequent amendments and interpre- 
tations have changed it further in favour of the power of the 
Reich and against the Czechs. After September 12th, how- 
ever, all laws, administrative measures and ordinances of the 
Protectorate must be reviewed by the Reichsprotector before 
they are effective, whereas originally the prerogatives of the 
Reich, although exclusive in defence and foreign policy, had 
been theoretically limited in home policy. The Czech Civil 
Government, losing the rest of its independence, became 
merely the interpreter of the Reichsprotectotr’s office. 

The abolition of the independent executive power of the 
Government, however, is not the only step taken by the Nazis 
against Czech autonomy. Czech jurisdiction, so far handleq 
by Czech courts over Czech nationals, is equally affected. Ajj 
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sentences imposed by Czech courts must now be passed by 
the Protector’s office befote they are executed. As high 
treason and other penal offences, as well as all mixed Czech- 
German cases, have fallen already under the competence of the 
numerous newly erected German courts in the Protectorate, 
which pronounce judgment according to Nazi law, the Czechs, 
in fact, have been deprived entirely of their own jurisdiction. 
Even the Czech police has been placed under the control of 
the German police. This is taken to mean that Czech police- 
men in future not only enjoy the leadership of the great Nazi 
humanitarian, Heinrich Himmler, but that he is in charge of 
the handling of the important ‘association law’ and the 
supervision of police courts and their jurisdiction. 

Though the Czechs try everything in order to remain 
outside the war, there can be no doubt that they cannot escape 
being affected by it. Spiritually, materially and politically 
their position became even more involved than before. The 
inactivity, forced upon them by circumstances, added another 
strain to an already unbearable situation. The greatest shock 
experienced was undoubtedly not the outbreak of the war, 
which was expected by almost everybody, but the conclusion 
of the German-Russian Pact and the end of Poland. Although 
by far the greater part of the Czech public is inclined to 
emphasise the destructive tendencies of the Berlin-Moscow 
agreement, believing that Stalin, being equally hostile to 
Chamberlain and Hitler, wanted to use Nazi Germany as a 
means to destroy the Continent and helped it because of that, 
the effect of this open collaboration on the Czech mind is very 
considerable. During the past years a sort of new Pan- 
slavism has developed which, although rather mote senti- 
mental than political, exercised a general influence on the 
Czech public. Especially the Leftists, quarters which formerly 
backed Dr. Benes’ policy, were inclined to overrate Russian 
collaboration and moral support, whereas the Conservative 
agrarians remained always doubtful and reserved. The new 
Russian imperialism confirmed their views and cleared the 
situation thoroughly, increasing the disorientation of the Left, 
at the same time destroying the hope set in a Panslav 
renaissance. ; 

The effect of the rapid end of Poland was altogether dif- 
ferent. In spite of the fact that the Polish attitude during the 
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Munich crisis and after had thoroughly embittered the Czechs, 
they are deeply impressed by the tragic fate of this great 
Republic and the speed with which it was destroyed by 
Germany finished them. All Nazi attempts to increase Czech 
hatred against the Poles during the war failed. The Czechs 
were fully aware that a Czech Legion fought against the Nazis 
with the Polish troops and that a Polish defeat would make 
the East-European situation still worse, while increasing 
German prestige and Nazi power. The partition of Poland 
confirmed this view. German attempts to build upon this 
feeling a better basis of collaboration with Hitlerism were 
abortive. Too much has happened between the two nations. 
The Czechs being disdained, oppressed, misused, knew 
only too well that the two main principles of Nazi policy 
towards small nations are isolation and intervention, 
employed until the utter destruction of all national and moral 
values of the State in question. They realised that there is no 
time for action so long as the war has not yet entered into its 
decisive stage, and it would be folly to move before that 
time. 

Czech economy is placed on a war footing and is working 
at full speed. It is very remarkable indeed how smoothly 
Czech finance proceeds considering the shocks and changes 
experienced as a consequence of partition, the Slovak secession, 
the Aryanisation and Germanisation. Scarcity of labour still 
exists, in spite of the fact that, especially in the armament, 
chemical and textile works, a large number of West German 
workers are employed. The Nazis believe, more than ever 
before, in the use of exchange of workers, their policy being 
to transfer the Polish prisoners of war to Northern Germany, 
the Czechs to Middle Germany and the North Germans to 
Bohemia. There is a certain shortage of raw material, but as 
it has been experienced before and the mobilisation of indus- 
try has been on the way for some time, an increased quantity 
of substitutes is used. 

The economic results are difficult to estimate in times 
whete inflation of currency and credits are general charac- 
teristics of European finance. The Nazis evidently use Czech 
production to the utmost, paying either in the fictitious cur- 
tency of marks or with German ready-made goods, Alto- 
gether restrictions of daily life, especially the food situation, 
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seem easier in the Protectorate than in Germany proper. 
Food and tobacco are rationed, but as almost every second 
Czech is—at least partly—his own food supplier, the situation 
as a whole is better. State commissioners supervise produc- 
tion and distribution throughout the Protectorate, and the 
Reichsprotector’s office sees to it that they work ‘on the 
German model.’ But the fact that Reichs-Germans are still 
allowed to send every month a 1o-lb. parcel of food supply 
free of duty to Greater Germany seems to indicate that the 
agtarian character of the country still helps it greatly. Weekly 
tations in the Protectorate, however, are small, 4 oz. of sugar 
a week being nothing for a sugar-producing country; 5 oz. 
of butter and 1 Ib. of meat per head means dieting for a people 
whose rich food is almost traditional. The soap shortage 
seems to be particularly difficult. Toilet soap is only obtain- 
able against a medical certificate, and a quarter of a pound of 
household soap is supposed to last for a month. A shaving 
stick has to last for three months. 

Policy inside the Protectorate is exclusively marked by 
forced Germanisation. ‘ There won’t be any more Czechs in 
twenty-five years,’ Herr Paul Schmidt, Ribbentrop’s right- 
hand man and Under Secretary of State in the Wilhelmstrasse, 
told a foreign correspondent in Berlin in April, 1939. \ This 
limit has now been reduced to five years. With the deliberate 
destruction of the constitutional and legal system of Bohemia, 
the large German immigration and the forced transfer of 
Czech workers to the Reich, the Czech nation is fundamentally 
endangered. Already before the war a complete dualism 
existed between Czech and German institutions, the Germans 
being obviously prevalent. Czech and Nazi civil government 
were in power, Czech and German jurisdiction pronounced 
the law. Czech and German schools tried to teach the youth 
some of the fundamental principles without which it will be 
even more difficult to form one’s life. Officially the Nazis 
could always point to the fact that the skeleton of Czech 
autonomy and Czech institutions still existed. There was no 
Nazi Government in the Protectorate, Hitler having promised 
Czech autonomy on one of his famous scraps of paper. The 
large governing body of the Reichsprotector’s office are 
called ‘ groups,’ and if they belong to the Nazi party’s large 
organisation they are called ‘departments.’ In spite of the 
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fact that the original Protectorate Statute only mentioned 
foreign affairs, defence, post and communications as prero- 
gatives of the Reich, the Germans, in fact, administer finance, 
trade and commerce, social welfare, employment, cultural 
policy, as well. The law settling the use of languages in the 
Protectorate gave the German tongue a clear advantage, as 
being the established official language. The undisputed fact 
that from the very beginning Bohemian German nationals 
have been privileged as the ruling nation worked equally 
against the Czechs. The former Henleinist leaders, now high 
officials in the Nazi party organisation in the Protectorate, 
who have very influential positions in the Reichsprotectot’s 
office, are a very important factor of the Nazi policy. Whereas 
the German officials of the Reichsprotectot’s office, at least, 
are experts in their particular job, this even by the Germans’ 
very disputed ¢/i#e does not have any other qualifications than 
their profound hatred against the Czechs. The special mission 
they are entrusted with is to create an inferiority complex 
amongst the Czechs. So far it has failed. 

One of the most dangerous means to split the Czech 
resistance are the attempts to nazify the Czechs. Germany, 
believing in the doctrine of the ‘ West-Eastern decline of 
culture,’ considers the Czechs as by far the highest cultured 
European Slavonic race, and as such particularly able to work 
for a later Nazification of the East and the South-East. Czech 
unity, therefore, is undesirable to Berlin. Although the 
creation of one single Czech party (N.U.P.) was ordered at 
the beginning of the Protectorate to bring the Czech policy 
mote into line with Nazi principles, it soon became evident 
that the N.U.P. was more a kind of co-operative political 
body working along well-established democratic committee 
lines than a totalitarian party. Again, the difference of policy 
between the moderate Herr von Neurath, who wanted genuine 
co-operation with President Hacha, and the radical K. H. 
Frank became obvious and ended, as usual, with the defeat of 
moderation. The Nazis fostered the Czech-Fascists movement 
in order to destroy Czech democracy. They worked along the 
well-established old tactics of personal differences and ambi- 
tions. But even this did not succeed. From the Czech- 
Fascist slogans published in the Nazi financed Fascist Press— 
closest collaboration with the Nazis, complete abolition of the 
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so-called Western orientation, anti-semitism and elimination 
of all persons who identify themselves with democratic or 
international ideas—only anti-semitism and the policy of 
settling old personal accounts lasted. The Czech public, at 
first utterly disinterested, showed later open hostility. Even 
the anti-semitic policy did not become popular, because the 
people knew that the Czechs had nothing to fear from the 
Jews but everything to fear from the Nazi replacing the Jew. 
Fascism soon was a crime against national unity. Though 
backed by the whole Nazi strength, it never became a force 
in Bohemia, and the constant changes in the Fascist organisa- 
tion openly demonstrated the failure. The latest Nazi crea- 
tion, the ‘ Czech Nazi Workers’ Party,’ created in October, 
1939, mainly from the members of the ‘ Czech Aryan Culture 
Organisation,’ is bound to be equally unsuccessful, and is not 
taken seriously by any responsible person inside the Pro- 
tectorate. 


POSTSCRIPT 


Since this article was written many young Czechs have 
given their lives for their convictions of freedom, national 
honour and dignity. More than 100 students are reported 
to have been executed, thousands have been sent to con- 
centration camps after street fighting and serious riots in 
Czech towns, All the Czech colleges have been closed down 
for three years, so that Czech students will for that period be 
unable to attend university courses given in their own 
language. Since the restrictions on leaving oz entering the 
Protectorate make studies abroad impracticable, Czech 
students will in future be subjected to Nazi college training 
should they still desire to finish their studies. It means the 
concentrated beginning of full-scale Germanisation, the final 
attempt to transform the traditional Slav cultural centre of 
Prague into the focus of the newly established Nazi cultural 
colonisation of Central and South-eastern Europe. 

It is not for the first time that students in Central Europe 
play an important part in political events. Nor will it be the 
last time. The spiritual struggle in Bohemia is almost as old 
as the conscious fight between Slavs and Teutons for the 
domination of the Bohemian plateau. The Carolina- 
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Ferdinandeum, or University of Prague, founded by Charles 
IV, in 1348, was the centre of the movement for the separation 
of Church and State. But then for the first time in Central 
European history the antagonism between Teuton and Slav 
developed into open hostility. After the Kuttenberg Decree 
the German students and professors emigrated from Prague 
and founded the University of Leipzig. Some of them 
returned, but the secession had left its mark. Antagonism and 
open hostility between Czech and German students became 
traditional. In the struggle for liberty in 1848, students died 
on the batricades. After the Nazi recapture of Prague it was 
clear that the Nazis would attempt cultural no less than 
political domination. The ‘ Insignia’ and documents of the 
old Carolina had to be handed back to the German University, 
which became the privileged centre for radical Nazism. 

Czech students have now been executed not so much to 
quell revolt in the Protectorate, as to destroy Czech spiritual 
life. It is a further stage in German spiritual, no less than 
political, colonisation. 


R. H. M. Worszey. 








THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


GERMANY’S FOOD IN WAR AND PEACE 


GERMANY cannot win a long war because she lacks essential 
raw materials and the foreign exchange with which to buy 
them, and, above all, because she lacks adequate supplies of 
food. She lost the last war chiefly because of her food 
shortage. 

The Russian non-aggression pact has improved the 
prospects of Germany gaining an additional source of food 
from abroad, as well as improving her economic and military 
potentialities. Nevertheless, anything like an adequate food 
supply cannot be counted on in wartime. Despite all efforts 
the position of German agriculture is very precarious. 

For years there has been a lack of essential foods. The 
immediate introduction of a system of food rationing when 
the Polish crisis became acute proves that the German Govern- 
ment reckoned with an increasing lack of food. Great efforts 
on the part of the Ministry of Agriculture, chiefly by means of 
special prices and other Government subsidies, have increased 
agricultural production during the last few years. The 
harvest of cereals and potatoes (four tons of potatoes reckoned 
as one ton cereals) increased from 35-4 million tons in 1933 
to 38-5 million tons in 1938, and the sugar production rose 
from 1-4 to 2:2 million tons. By making fuller use of 
agricultural products the supply to the towns has in some 
cases been increased from the same amount of produce. 
For instance, the production of butter rose from 0-4 to o*5 
million tons. Special efforts were made to increase the 
amount of fodder grown, as the supply of meat and dairy 
products is largely dependent on imported fodder. 

The whole increase in agricultural production since the 
last boom in 1928 is only about 10 per cent. more than the 
increase in the population but less than the increase in employ- 
ment. At the same time the quantity of imported food and 
fodder sank 40 per cent. During the slump, when millions 
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of people were out of work, the food consumption was low, 
and, therefore, imports fell too. But in the meantime every 
worker has been employed in consequence of the boom in 
armaments, working hours have increased, and work has 
been speeded up. But food consumption has scarcely risen 
above slump level. According to official calculations the per 
head consumption from the time of the slump till 1938 
increased in carbohydrates by 6 per cent., in albumen 7 per 
cent. and in fat 1 per cent. As during the crisis millions of 
people went hungry, the official statistics confirm the 
continued lack of food during the armaments boom. 

The dependence of the German food supply on imports 
from abroad is just as great to-day as it was before the last 
wat, namely, 20 per cent.—every fifth German lives on foreign 
products. Germany has, therefore, succeeded in producing 
no more than the same proportion of food as in 1914. An 
increased population has to be fed from a smaller amount of 
land. Motor roads, aerodromes and fortifications have 
reduced the area of land for agriculture by nearly 2,000,000 
acres. As no real consideration was paid to agricultural 
needs, much fertile land was made unproductive in this way, 
especially in Western Germany. Home-grown supplies have 
been made more difficult by changes in the composition of the 
population. Children are now scarcely a quarter of the 
population, compared with a third before the last war. The 
proportion of adults, and in particular of old people, who, as 
is well known, live more from fats than cereals, has increased 
accotdingly. The demand for animal foods has also been 
increased by the fact that more and more people have become 
town-dwellers, doing town work and adopting different 
habits—concentrated foods such as meat and fat form a 
gteater part of the town-dwellet’s food than of the 
countryman’s. 

These changes in production and consumption cancel 
the slight success which has been achieved with regard to 
independence in food production. At the beginning of the 
wat about go per cent. of the plant foods, but only 75 per cent. 
of animal foods, were produced at home. It is true the plant 
foods, bread, potatoes, sugar, which are largely produced in 
Germany, still form the basic foods. However, they contain 
almost only carbohydrates, little albumen and no fat. These 
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ingredients are chiefly contained in foods of which there is a 
definite lack. 

Nearly half of the German fat supply comes from abroad. 
It is true that butter, lard and bacon are largely produced at 
home. But the vegetable oils and fats and the ingredients 
of margarine, as well as most of the industrial fats, come 
chiefly from abroad. And, whereas it has been possible to 
increase the cereal and potato production within certain 
limits, the conditions for the growing of oil plants in Germany 
ate very unfavourable. These plants come chiefly from the 
tropics. To make up for this shortage with animal fats, 
cream and lard, large quantities of fodder, especially of oil- 
cake, would be necessary. But these are also lacking. 
Whereas in 1932 there were 400 lbs. of oil-cake for each 
cow, the import during the following years was so reduced 
that now there are only 250 lbs. The average milk produc- 
tion could therefore not be increased. Whale-fishing, which 
has been going on since 1936, has done but little to improve 
the situation. In no branch were the successes of the ‘ battle 
for production ’ so small as in this most important branch, the 
supply of fat. 

The average per head consumption of food in Germany 
is equal to the essential minimum. But as the consumption of 
some classes of the population is well over the average, other 
classes must be under-nourished. Recent investigation has 
shown that whole groups of labourers are under-nourished. 
A comparison of the German and English food consump- 
tions shows that the German food standard is lower. All 
important foods exist in smaller quantities in Germany than 
in England, e.g. meat, 115 lbs. per person per year in Germany 
compared with 145 lbs. in England ; butter, 18 lbs. compared 
with 26 lbs. ; sugar, 50 Ibs. compared with nearly 100 Ibs. ; 
eggs, 120 compared with 160. 

To keep up the insufficient food standard of recent years, 
about 1,000,000 tons of cereals, 1,000,000 tons of fat, 500,000 
tons of vegetable albumen and 250,000 of animal albumen 
have to be imported each year. If the German people were 
to have really enough to eat much larger quantities would 
have to be imported. ; 

In wartime the difficulties of supply will grow, as th 
soldiers, munition workers and agricultural population would 
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have to have rations above the present average. As we can 
safely assume that defence service within the Reich will 
employ a large number of people and that the number of 
armament workers will equal that of the soldiers, we may say 
that half of the population will have to be supplied with 
peace-time rations. Consequently, the rations of the other 
half will have to be reduced correspondingly. In the 
Kriegswirtschaftliche Jabrbuecher, Major Beutler, of the German 
War Office, expressed the view that only a State producing 
at least 40 per cent. more than the average consumption of 
agricultural products can hope to be self-sufficient in wartime. 
Taking this demand as a basis, we can say that Germany is 
producing only half of what she will need in wartime. 

Before the last war Germany possessed a sufficient 
quantity of foodstuffs, considerable stores of food in the shops 
and homes, foreign exchange and investments of capital in 
foreign countries. Now she has scarcely any such reserves. 
The German position at the start of this war is, then, much 
less favourable than it was twenty-five years ago. In the 
last war food rationing was not introduced until 1916, while 
in the present war it was introduced right at the beginning. 
This was not the result of careful planning, but of a colossal 
deficiency. In the course of the last war the bread ration 
sank to one-half, the meat ration to one-seventh, and the fat 
ration to one-eighth of their former amounts. In the present 
war the effects of hunger and under-nourishment will show 
themselves more quickly. 

The German authorities have grasped the fact that the 
food supply will be much worse this time. Consequently, 
in the course of the last few years they have prepared and 
carried out a series of measures calculated to improve the 
food situation. In the same way as in industrial production, 
they have erected plant for the production of substitutes. 
They have tried ‘ amides’ (cattle food resembling albumen) 
as a substitute for oil-cakes. In several great dairies the 
refuse was turned into casein, which was used in the wood 
and lime industries instead of foreign casein, and in the 
manufacture of cheese as a substitute for milk. Sugar and 
yeast were extracted from wood, according to the process of 
Bergius and Scholler, to make up for the shortage of fodder. 
None of these processes is ever used in normal conditions, 
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as they are far too expensive. This also applies to the 
growing of soja beans in Rumania and Bulgaria, where the 
growing of this valuable cereal, rich in fat and albumen, 
costs twice as much asin Manchuria. The German authorities 
have also considered completely stopping the production of 
beer and alcohol in order to create reserves of cattle food. 
By this measure, 1,000,000 tons of cereals and 2,000,000 tons 
of potatoes could be saved. 

All these measures, however, would not suffice to compen- 
sate the great deficiencies in the German food supply. Even 
the agricultural surplus areas of Poland, South-eastern Europe, 
and Russia will be unable to cope with this task unless they 
completely reorganise their production. But sucha reorgani- 
sation would take considerable time. Recent reports from 
Russia say that the Soviet authorities are now contemplating 
a new series of measures calculated to insure a more intensive 
collectivisation of the land. Such measures as a rule cause a 
decrease in production, particularly in the production of 
cattle, in which Germany is particularly interested. Never- 
theless, it must not be overlooked that the German food 
supply can be considerably improved by imports from 
South-eastern Europe and Russia. 

It appears quite impossible to maintain the inland agri- 
cultural production during wartime. Whereas there will 
be a sufficiency of nitrogen and potash, phosphates have been 
scarce for some years already. The rationalisation of agri- 
culture has been held up, during the last few years, by the 
lack of rubber and fuel for the agricultural tractors. As soon 
as the supplies from abroad of these raw materials and fodder 
begin to lessen it will not be possible to keep the agricultural 
production up to its present level; particularly as the neces- 
saty man-power will also be lacking. During the last few 
years the shortage of agricultural labourers has already made 
itself felt in production. Hundreds of thousands of young 
farm-hands have been taken from the land for the army or 
migrated to the towns. Hundreds of thousands of agrti- 
cultural labourers have been and are now employed in the 
vatious armament industries. The Ministry of Agriculture 
estimates that nearly 1,000,000 less people are working on 
the land than was the case five years ago. In their place 
some 100,000 foreign workers have been employed, but they 
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cannot cope with all the work. This shortage of labour has 
also been particularly felt because the planting of potatoes 
and sugar beets has been encouraged, and these crops need 
much attention. In the time of war at least 2,000,000 able- 
bodied farmers and agricultural labourers will be called to 
the army. Women who could take over the work of the 
men are lacking in the country, as the wives and daughters of 
the peasants and agricultural labourers have always helped 
with the work. 

During the last war the yield of the harvests was a quarter 
less than before, because of the shortage of labour and 
material. This time an even greater drop can be expected, 
as there are no reserves of any kind. 

The peasants, who, together with the urban middle classes, 
formed the supporters of the National Socialist system, have 
become disillusioned. In the beginning they had great hopes, 
for Hitler said that Germany should become an agricultural 
country. Point 17 of the Party Programme made them hope 
that the big estates would be expropriated and divided up. 
They were also promised a reduction of their debts. In the 
beginning there was at least a moratorium of debts, and a 
lowering of interest was decreed, the import duty on agri- 
cultural products and the price of farm produce raised. 
But apart from this, Germany was far from becoming an 
agricultural country or pursuing an agricultural policy. 
The ‘ Erbhofgesetz’ disinherited about 500,000 farmers’ 
sons who were not first-born. They could not be moved 
elsewhere as no large estates were divided up for this purpose. 
The marketing regulations favoured the big landowners and 
big farmers who could supply large quantities of agricultural 
produce. The large mass of small farmers were pushed out 
of the market, as all small quantities of goods had to be 
delivered to the State trading monopoly. The peasants were 
not allowed to make butter or cheese themselves or to kill 
their cattle, or at least they were forbidden to sell such 
products. In this way they lost the middleman’s profits on 
the sale of their products which they had had before. Then 
the raising of the price of cereals and potatoes and the lowering 
of the price of manute was particularly favourable to the large 
estate owners: the price relationship, however, between the 
farm produce, meat, butter and eggs, and the necessary fodder 
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for their production changed to the disadvantage of the 
peasants. Also, the employment of boys for whom State 
grants were paid, as well as of soldiers and foreign agricultural 
labourers during the chief working seasons fell almost 
entirely to the advantage of the big estates. The peasants, 
on the other hand, lost a large number of their labourers to 
industry, and could not induce them to return to the land 
even by raising their wages. 

To-day, as a result of this, the peasants are overworked 
and embittered. The last time I visited one of my North 
German peasant friends and asked him how he was getting 
on, he answered irritably: ‘Leave me in peace with your 
politics.” Later on, however, he did speak of politics. He 
complained of the oppressive character of the bureaucracy, 
of the regulations to measure output, to organise the produc- 
tion quotas, to control prices. He said there was no Four- 
Year Plan in agriculture, but only quarter-year ‘ planlets,’ 
which were always intended to cover up some new deficiency 
or some mistaken decree. Before, there was a ‘ pig cycle,’ 
he said, because the prices varied. Then the prices were 
stabilised and now there is the cycle because in spring and 
summer there is not enough fodder. The peasant leader, 
Darré, wrote about the slaughter of pigs, which the Jews were 
said to have done in the last war. The German farmers, 
however, have to slaughter their pigs in peace-time because 
there are no more Jewish corn dealers to supply them with 
the necessary fodder. When my friend paused I asked him 
why he had become so bitter since I had seen him last, he had 
done some building in the meantime and the harvest was not 
bad this year. Then he became quite sad and said he thought 
that all the work he did was for nothing. In Germany all 
work was only for the war. Germany kept getting bigger, 
he said, but the peasants and the other people did not get any 
richer; Germany kept setting other nations free, but the 
peasants and the others became less and less free. Many 
peasants were anxious. They would have liked to work in 
peace, but tanks kept passing from Munster camp or some 
other military barracks, and reminded them that really there 
was always war somewhere. In the Colonial School in 
Witzenhausen it had been said in a lecture that everything 
would be better when Germany had her colonies back. But, 
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said the farmer, that will cost the peasants and workers more 
money, and won’t help any of us. Thete are only a few 
farmers left who believe things are improving, most of them 
fear it will all come to a bad end. Many wish there was a 
Government which would let the peasants work in peace 
and encourage world trade so that the farmers could once 
mote obtain cheap fodder and the workers earn enough 
money to be able to buy the farmers’ meat, butter and eggs. 

This is what my farmer friend said to me not long ago, 
and there are many other farmers in Germany who think as 
he does. In the meantime their feats have been realised and 
they are disillusioned, at a loss and afraid. ‘Towards strangers 
and representatives of the State or Nazi Party they, of course, 
wear an impenetrable mask, but in their hearts is the hope of 
liberation from the oppression of the last years. ‘The prospect 
that these embittered and oppositional people will make great 
efforts to supply the food for the needs of war is not very 
great. The more uncertain the future becomes for them, 
the more definitely they will become opponents of this war, 
and the mote probable it will become that Germany will lose 
this war, as she lost the last one, from lack of food. 


POSTSCRIPT 


This article was written before the German conquest of 
Poland. Unlike the areas occupied so far, Poland is a chiefly 
agrarian land. Five to ten per cent. of the total agricultural 
products are exported. Whereas, apart from the fertile 
Ukrainian wheat belt, Russia received chiefly the less produc- 
tive sand and peat soil areas, Germany obtained the more 
densely populated and, therefore, agriculturally, more inten- 
sively cultivated districts, with an average cereal and potato 
production (4 tons potatoes = 1 ton cereal) of 12-5 million 
tons. Whereas in Greater Germany about 1-150 lb. cereals 
and potatoes per head of the population is produced, in West 
Poland the figure is 1-300 lb. As the standard of living is 
low, comparatively large quantities can be exported (05 
million tons). Cattle farming and the production of animal 
foods is at a lower level than in Germany, but could be 
considerably developed. 

It is not very likely that the Germans will make much effort 
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to maintain and increase the breeding of Polish cattle. Apart 
from cereals and potatoes a certain quantity of animal foods 
will be obtainable from occupied Polish territory. 

No considerable supply of food can be expected from 
Russia. Now that the Russian agricultural production has 
slowly recovered from the recent process of collectivisation, 
new measures directed against the private farmers are being 
considered. If they are carried out, this will mean a new 
setback in production, especially in cattle farming. Part of 
the German demand for cereals could be met from the Russian 
export surplus. But Russia has not sufficient albumen or 
fats. Taking the present agricultural production level into 
consideration, any considerable supply of foodstuffs to 
Germany could, as before the last war, only be possible with 
‘hunger-exports.’ It is unlikely that Russia, whose foreign 
policy is determined by her need for security, would endanger 
her internal balance by such exports. 

The importance of Russian neutrality for the German food 
supply is to be measured less by actual supplies than by the 
breaking of the blockade, the neutralisation of the important 


agrarian neighbours of Germany, which forces them to 
deliver to Germany. 

But, owing to Germany’s lack of foreign exchange, 
imports from neutral countries can only be counted on as 
long as the industrial production apparatus of Germany is 
sufficiently intact to produce manufactured goods for export 
over and above war manufactures. 


WERNER KLATT. 





RUSSIA’S GRIP ON THE BALTIC STATES 


Tue Russian grip on Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania adds 
another chapter to their long history of foreign domination 
and struggle for freedom. It is the history of the ever- 
renewed contest for supremacy in the Baltic by the Great 
Powers. 

This began in the twelfth century, when German 
merchants, missionaries and crusaders on their first ‘ Drang 
nach dem Osten, broke into the fertile lands of the Latvians 
and Estonians. Crushing their resistance, they founded a 
strong federal State, ruled by the Teutonic Order and the 
Hanseatic League. When this State crumbled in the sixteenth 
century, Poland pushing towards the sea occupied Latvia, 
whilst Estonia became Swedish. Less than a hundred years 
later Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden included Latvia in his 
Empire, transforming the Baltic Sea into a lake. But Peter 
the Great, obsessed with bringing Russia into Europe, needed 
a ‘ window to the West ’ and conquered the two countries in 
1710. At the partition of Poland in 1795 Lithuania, who 
for 400 yeats had been united with her under a common 
dynasty, came to Russia as well. 

Under Tsarist rule the Latvians, Lithuanians and Estonians 
were reduced almost to serfdom. Yet by the end of last 
century a cultural and political renaissance spread among 
them, culminating in the revolution of 1905. Though 
fiercely suppressed, this movement flared up again when the 
Great War broke out. The three subjugated nations formed 
battalions of their own, and national committees sprang up 
to prepate for self-government. When Germany—pushing 
eastward for the second time—invaded the Baltic territories, 
patriots carried on their work in Russia, and as soon as 
Nikolas II was dethroned they demanded freedom. As long 
as the German occupation continued nothing constructive 
could be done, but when the Kaiser fled and peace was 
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concluded in the West, the Reich withdrew under Allied 
pressure. In the fateful year of 1918 Latvia, Lithuania and 
Estonia proclaimed their independence. 

No sooner was this achieved than the new States were 
overrun by Soviet Russia. But resistance was organised, 
and in 1919, with the assistance of the Germans and the Allies, 
the main part of the Baltic was freed again. At the same time 
a putsch of the local Germans occurred in Latvia, and was 
speedily defeated with Estonian help. Soon afterwards 
disbanded White-Russian and German troops, led by the 
adventurer Avaloff-Bermond, swept Lithuania and Latvia 
with the intention of forming a Baltic Reich after the pattern 
of the historic federal State. They came as far as Riga, but 
the young national armies, supported again by the Allies, 
finally forced Bermond to retreat. After this the three 
countries were completely cleared of Soviet forces, and by 
1920 not a single enemy soldier remained on their soil. 

Now Latvia, Estonia and Lithuania could revert to build- 
ing up their independent existence. But it was building on 
ruins. The war had destroyed the towns and the country- 
side ; their whole industrial and agricultural wealth was gone. 
Neither nation had previous experience in self-government. 
Yet the constitutions they introduced were very democratic 
and advanced, with ample provision for minority rights and 
social welfare. Vast agrarian reforms provided the landless 
proletariat with small holdings to give the State a solid back- 
bone. Cities and ports were reconstructed, railways and 
roads extended, the currencies stabilised, and the greatest 
attention was paid to the development of the defensive forces 
as well as to the promotion of general education and culture. 
Commercial treaties were concluded with Britain, France, 
Germany, Russia, etc. Exports rose, the budgets were 
balanced. The twenty-one years of Lithuanian, Latvian and 
Estonian independence were thus distinctly progressive. But 
already in 1926 Lithuania introduced a dictatorship, and when 
a wave of Fascism spread in Europe in 1933-1934, the other 
two States could not withstand it either. Authoritarian, 
nationalistic, anti-left-wing Governments were established, 
which curtailed public liberties and the activities of the 
minorities. But the dictatorships were mild and popular 
with the peasant masses, who form the bulk of the population. 
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Whether the régimes were democratic or not, Baltic 
foreign policy—with the exception of Lithuania’s handling 
of the Vilna and Memel problems—was invariably directed 
at friendly relations with all Powers. The first big achieve- 
ment in this respect was the conclusion of peace treaties with 
Germany and Russia. The latter were of particular import- 
ance, since in them Moscow renounced all claims to her former 
provinces and recognised their independence. This enabled 
the Allies to grant the Baltic States de jure recognition in 1921. 
But situated uncomfortably between powerful neighbours 
in one of the key positions of Europe, these States feared the 
repetition of history unless they could obtain additional 
guarantees of security. Therefore in the same year they 
entered the League of Nations. 

In spite of this, they remained uneasy. Germany being 
prostrate after Versailles, the traditional danger from one 
side had vanished. But Lithuania was anxious about Polish 
intentions, and Russia’s agents worked feverishly on Latvian 
and Estonian soil. The memories of the recent Communist 
invasion fresh in mind, both Governments wondered whether, 
disregarding solemn promises, she might not be tempted one 
day to regain her lost possessions. To prove to her that she 
was not really cut off from the sea they granted her all transit 
facilities in their ports. Another safeguard against Moscow 
was the idea of a Baltic alliance, broached repeatedly in various 
forms between Latvia, Estonia, Lithuania, Finland and Poland, 
who were all united by the common fear of Russia. But 
Finland, having rather Scandinavian than Baltic leanings; 
' withdrew. Poland and Lithuania were at enmity over Vilna, 
and, moreover, the Baltic States distrusted a scheme in which 
Warsaw aimed at hegemony. The plans broke down. 
What remained was a Polish-Roumanian and a Latvian- 
Estonian alliance. From the vague dream of a huge block 
stretching from the Baltic to the Black Sea emanated the first 
stage of the Baltic Entente. 

This went parallel with an improvement of the general 
atmosphere in Eastern Europe. Communist propaganda 
ceased. Successive Russian offers of demilitarised frontier 
zones, disarmament and non-aggression pacts aimed at 
reassuring the Baltic States. In 1926 the Soviet succeeded in 
concluding a Non-aggression Treaty with Lithuania, who 
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looked for support against Poland. But time and difficulties 
had to be overcome before Estonia and Latvia came into line. 
The commercial treaty of 1928 broke the ice. Four years 
later followed the signature of Non-Aggression Pacts. 

Russia had various reasons for her overtures to the Baltic 
States. Firstly, she wished to counteract the projected 
anti-Soviet alliance. Secondly, she wanted a bulwark against 
the growing tide of Hitlerism. Thirdly, the Japanese menace 
forced her to insure her Western border. And the fourth 
and most important reason was that her foreign policy was 
then approaching the climax of M. Litvinov’s efforts to end 
the dangerous isolation by joining the League of Nations and 
to open the era of collective security. 

The Baltic States, on the other hand, saw militaristic and 
aggressive Germany gradually resurrecting under Hitler. 
His programme of colonisation in the East was an alarming 
repetition of historic Teuton tendencies. Their local German 
minorities, which ironically enough are now being withdrawn 
into the Reich, grew restive under his influence. But perhaps 
the worst shock came when Germany refused to join the 
projected Eastern Locarno Pact which would have given 
Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania additional security. The 
consequence was their gradually increasing rapprochement 
with Russia. At the same time they concluded the Baltic 
Entente in 1934, pledging themselves to a co-ordinated 
foreign policy and to diplomatic support in the international 
field. Through this step the Baltic States became a territorial 
and political entity. This was recognised also in Geneva 
where the Latvian Foreign Minister was elected President 
of the Council in 1937. 

The Baltic States clung desperately to the League of 
Nations in view of the growing German menace. Realising 
that with their scanty military resources and open frontiers 
they might need protection one day, they actively supported 
collective action. It was pathetic how, during the Abyssinian 
war, Latvia, Lithuania and Estonia hailed the stand of the 
Western Powers against aggression, from which they now 
believed themselves to be safe. But deep was their depression 
when the League failed and Germany was allowed to annex 
Austria, to interfere in Spain and to rape Czechoslovakia and 
Memel. In this situation they saw the only salvation in 
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freeing themselves from all obligations likely to involve 
them in international conflicts. They proclaimed a policy 
of absolute neutrality. Lithuania having liquidated the thorny 
problems of Vilna and Memel, the Baltic States now estab- 
lished a still firmer solidarity among themselves and took up 
close contact with Poland. At the same time they showed the 
marked tendency to be particularly careful with Germany and 
by avoiding everything she might choose to regard as provo- 
cation to try to escape the destiny of her other victims. 

Nazi influence was accordingly soon felt in Latvia, 
Estonia and Lithuania. Early this summer they were aftaid 
to refuse the Non-Aggression Pacts offered by the Reich so 
as to break the British ‘ Peace Front.’ They were induced 
to object to the Anglo-Russian guarantee treaty, thus con- 
tributing to its failure. They were given to understand that 
Berlin would regard acceptance of this guarantee as a breach 
of their neutrality, which might force her to ‘ protect her 
interests.’ The other reason for their attitude was that 
Latvia and Estonia were alarmed at Russia’s extensive 
demands, which she could easily exploit in her own interests. 
These fears proved to be justified now. For Hitler, who had 
already betrayed so many others, now suddenly betrayed 
himself. Bent on the destruction of Poland, he compromised 
with his chief adversary. To buy him off, he renounced the 
Baltic States which, faced with an entirely new situation after 
the Polish débacle, could not but submit to the Soviet. 
For the time being they seem to be content with the new 
treaties of alliance and the establishment of military bases all 
over Baltic territory. This is enough to give them a sort of 
protectorate over the three small States, though the latter’s 
independence is officially recognised. How they will be able 
to preserve it only the future can show. 


POSTSCRIPT 


Since this article was written, various notable changes 
have taken place in the Baltic States. A new cabinet has been 
formed in Estonia, which now includes also representatives 
of the Liberal Opposition, so that the government rests on a 
much broader national basis than before. The new Foreign 
Secretary was one of the chief delegates during Estonia’s 
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fateful negotiations with Moscow. The implications of a 
rumoured cabinet crisis in Lithuania cannot be clarified yet. 
Another important event is the handing over to Lithuania 
by the Russians of her ancient capital Vilna, occupied by 
Poland contrary to international treaties in 1920. Though 
the incorporation of the Vilna territory presents serious 
economic and financial difficulties, there is great enthusiasm 
over the transfer throughout Lithuania—now the biggest of 
the Baltic States. These States have also concluded com- 
mercial agreements with Russia, which will greatly increase 
their annual turnover. 


W. GorrT.ies. 
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THE UKRAINIAN PROBLEM 


Russta’s aim is expansion. Whether it is achieved by 
exploiting Pan-Slavism or Pan-Proletarianism makes little 
difference. Already in 1919 Lenin said that the return of 
Poland, Finland and the Baltic States to Russia could be only 
a matter of time. In 1921 Bolshevik ideologists referred to 
Western Ukraine as the bridge to World Revolution ; subse- 
quently the Fifth Congress of the Third International adopted 
a resolution which read: ‘ The Ukrainian problem is one of 
the most important problems of Central Europe—a solution 
of which is necessary in the interest of proletarian revolutions 
in Poland, Rumania, Czechoslovakia and all the neighbouring 
countries.” 

Thereupon the Bolsheviks set to work to ensure that the 
solution of the Ukrainian problem should be accomplished 
in their own particular way. The Ukrainianisation of Soviet 
Ukraine, started in 1923, was dictated as much by the needs 
of World Revolution as it was by the internal discontent in 
Ukraine. By this means the Central Government in Moscow 
hoped to gain approval and win sympathy in Western Ukraine. 
Communist agitators in Eastern Galicia and Volhynia spoke 
of Soviet Ukraine as an independent State which freely joined 
the Soviet Union. Knowing that national feeling tan high 
in Western Ukraine, they tried to exploit it to extend Soviet 
dominion towards the west. As late as the spring of this 
year the Bolsheviks organised numerous joyful processions 
along the Polish-Soviet frontier to show the ‘bliss and 
contentment’ of the Ukrainians on the other side of the 
River Zbruch. 

A most significant incident during last yeat’s crisis 
received little attention in Western Europe. When Poland 
put in her claim to the Polish minority under Czecho-Slovakia 
the Soviet Government immediately dispatched a note to 
Warsaw threatening to advance a similar claim to White 
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Russians and Ukrainians under Poland, even though Moscow 
was fully aware that incorporation into the Soviet Union was 
the last thing that these peoples wanted. 

Modern Russian imperialism has a much more powerful 
propaganda weapon in its hands than was at the disposal of 
pre-war Russian imperialists. This new weapon is Pan- 
Proletarianism and it is directed chiefly against the two 
largest imperial Powers of Europe, Great Britain and France. 

For different reasons, Germany, too, is a candidate for 
the spoils of these two empires. In this respect her aims and 
those of the Soviet Union coincide. It is probable that 
Germany and Russia have decided that they would both 
benefit through co-operation. 

This understanding may also be prompted by mutual 
knowledge that the antithesis between their systems is not so 
marked as between their systems and the democracies. 
Economically the two countries are complementary, since 
one has a highly developed industry and the other abounds in 
untapped supplies of raw materials. As long as they were 
at loggerheads a territorial barrier between them was useful ; 
once they decided to co-operate such a barrier became a 
nuisance. 

When the French delegates to the Peace Conference 
insisted that Poland must be made big and strong, they 
contemplated the creation of a formidable buffer between 
Russia and Germany. But they overlooked one thing ; no 
amount of ‘padding’ could increase Poland’s inherent 
strength which depended upon her Polish population, her 
geographical position, her economy and her social system. 

The Polish ethnic element made up roughly 65 per cent. 
of the population of the new Polish State. To this were 
added some 6,000,000 Ukrainians, 1,000,000 White Russians 
and 750,000 Germans, none of whom made for any increase 
in the strength of the Polish State. The Government, there- 
fore, had to spend much energy in striving to bring about 
consolidation. With internal friction and a comparatively 
small population, Poland could not withstand the pressure of 
two neighbouring giants with a combined population of 
240,000,000. 

Her economy suffered from two defects: she lacked 
natural resources and she was industrially immature. Her 
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geographical position was also weak. Squeezed in between 
her two neighbours, with no frontier which could afford her 
safe contact with the outside world in case of need, she was 
easily cut off at the crucial moment. Finally, the remains 
of a feudal social otder caused resentment among the masses 
and hindered complete internal consolidation. 


* * * * * 


The inability of the Czech and Polish States to withstand 
aggression has been demonstrated. It is, therefore, reason- 
able to suppose that just order in Eastern and Central Europe 
cannot be ensured by the reconstruction of those two States 
alone. This becomes more evident when we consider that 
Russia is now following closely in the imperial footsteps of 
Germany. A lasting and just reorganisation of Europe must 
presuppose, therefore, that the victims of Russian aggression 
of twenty years ago will be placed on an equal footing with 
the victims of German aggression during the last two 
years. 

From among the ninety odd million victims of twentieth- 
century Russian imperialism, the Ukrainians are the most 
important. Together with those who were under Poland, 
Russia has 42,000,000 Ukrainians under her rule. Morally, 
Russian aggression against Ukraine is as much a disregard of 
human rights as is German aggression against Czechoslovakia 
and Poland. From a political point of view, the liberation of 
Ukraine is of first-rate importance if Europe is to save itself 
from the menace of militant pseudo-philosophies known as 
ideologies. The truth of this statement can be substantiated 
in one sentence: Ukraine possesses all the prerequisites to 
become a formidable bulwark to Western ideals on the 
eastern flank of Europe. 

Within her ethnographic borders she has a population of 
2,000,000, of which 75 per cent. are Ukrainians, 9 per cent. 
are Russians, 6-6 per cent. are Jews, 5 per cent. are Poles and 
4°4 per cent. are Germans, Rumanians, Tartars, etc. In 
addition there are over 3,000,000 Ukrainians scattered 
throughout European and Asiatic Russia with a large colony 
in the Amur valley. It is important to note that nowhere 
upon this compact ethnographic Ukrainian territory of 
760,000 square kilometres do any of the non-Ukrainian 
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elements form what might be called a territorial national 
minority. Generally speaking, the non-Ukrainian population 
is concentrated in the cities. Thus, according to Dr. V. 
Kubiovich, who is a distinguished demographer and 
ethnologist, for every 1,000 urban dwellers in Ukraine, 409 
are Ukrainians, 207 ate Russians, 253 are Jews, 68 are Poles, 
and 63 are of other nationalities, while for every 1,000 rural 
dwellers there are 818 Ukrainians, 75 Russians, 22 Jews, 
44 Poles and 41 others. Here is the first element of national 
strength: a large population and no territorial minority 
problems. 

In economic strength, and especially in natural resources, 
Ukraine compares favourably with any country in the world. 
She produces annually 60 million tons of coal, 13-8 million 
tons of iron ore, 1*5 million tons of petroleum,} 6 million tons 
of pig iron, 5-3 million tons of steel, and 1-1 million tons of 
manganese ore. She is the world’s fifth largest producer of 
hydro-electric energy and the fourth largest producer of 
sugar. She also produces a surplus of almost every food 
commodity. During the years 1929 to 1933 Ukraine 
produced annually 1o-8 million tons of wheat or 7-8 per cent. 
of the world total, 3-5 million tons of maize or 3-2 per cent. 
of the world total, 19:1 million tons of potatoes or 9°7 per 
cent. of the world total, 7-8 million tons of rye or 166 per cent. 
of the world total, 4-8 million tons of barley or 11-7 per cent. 
of the world total and 3-6 million tons of oats or 5-6 per cent. 
of the world total. 

Ukraine’s geographical position, too, is much better than 
that of Poland. She has a coastline on the Black Sea of 
1,800 kilometres—that is, 27 per cent. of her total frontier. 
Her frontier with Rumania is 900 kilometres in extent, with 
Hungary 100 kilometres, with Slovakia 200 kilometres, with 
Poland 650 kilometres, with White Russia 1,100 kilometres, 
with Russia 7oo kilometres, with the Don Cossacks 1,100 
kilometres and with the Caucasians and the Kalmuks 450 
kilometres. Thus, only 10 per cent. of her 6,800 kilometre 
frontier is with a country territorially larger than she is. 

If all the peoples subjugated by Russia were to gain inde- 
pendence Ukraine would naturally become the leader of a 
powerful East European b/oc. In that event Russia would 


1 Including Maikop oil fields. 
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again become Muscovia, as she was up to the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. 

The most enduring source of Ukraine’s strength is her 
social structure. She is essentially an agricultural nation in 
which class distinctions based on birth or wealth are virtually 
non-existent. Her ancient rural culture has preserved her 
national identity in the face of several centuries of intensive 
attempts at Russification and Polonisation. 

Certain misconceptions on this subject exist in this 
country and a word of explanation would be in order. These 
misconceptions are a product of pre-war Russian information 
about the racial and political problems of Eastern Europe. 
This information was embodied in the so-called unity theory 
of the Russian nation according to which the Russians, the 
Ukrainians and the White Russians are but tribes of the 
Russian people. Later it was extended to include all Slav- 
speaking peoples, and we knew it under the name of Pan- 
Slavism. Thus the Russians, it seems, were the forerunners 
of present-day racialists in Germany. The propagation of 
this theory in the West has done untold harm to Ukrainian 
aspirations. Although scientific research during the last 
forty years has effectively refuted most of this Great Russian 
misrepresentation so that even the Bolsheviks have now 
discarded it, it still persists in Western Europe, usually in the 
form of journalistic philology and ethnography. © 

Extensive anthropometric research, carried on in Ukraine 
by F. K. Volkov of St. Petersburg University between 1903 
and 1914 and later by several of his students, has served to 
define the Ukrainian racial type. Russian racial types were 
studied by Hrincewich, Chepurkovski, Anuchin, Erckert and 
others. They have shown that the Russians belong to the 
northern group, together with the Poles and White Russians, 
wherein the Eastern European racial element is dominant 
with a strong Nordic influence in the north-west and an 
Ugro-Finnic influence in the east. Concerning the Ukrainians 
Volkov wrote : 


The Ukrainians are a fairly uniform type; dark haired, dark 
eyed, taller than average or even tall, with a round skull, a round 
head, a narrow face, a straight and fairly narrow nose, and shorter 
than average upper limbs and longer than average lower limbs. 
If we compare Ukrainian anthropological peculiarities with those 
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of other Slavonic peoples, we find that the Ukrainians are, 
undoubtedly, closely related to the Southern and Western Slays, 
excluding the Poles, and they should be regarded as the so-called 
Dinaric type. 


The same confusion was spread about the Ukrainian 
language until distinguished Slavonic philologists and the 
St. Petersburg Academy of Sciences gave it as their authorita- 
tive opinion that no less than the Serbian, the Polish or the 
Czech language, it is an independent language. 

But apart from anthropological characteristics, language, 
compact territory, common historical traditions and culture, 
the decisive factor which marks one nation from another is 
the spiritual bond which provides a people with a common 
political ideal and common aspirations for the future. In the 
case of the Ukrainians the existence of this bond was amply 
demonstrated after the World War when they sacrificed 
everything within their means in a struggle against more 
formidable opponents to realise their common ideal in the 
form of an independent and united Ukraine. 

Then, as now, aggressive mechanised force won. If 
present abuses of power are an unendurable travesty on the 
rights of man, then it logically follows that identical abuses, 
only slightly removed in time, fall within the same category. 

For various reasons Ukraine was not considered in the last 
post-war settlement. As a result the reconstructed Central 
European States were not in a position to resist German and 
Russian pressure. Had Ukraine been independent the b/oc of 
new States—Czechoslovakia, Poland and Ukraine—would 
have consisted of about 90,000,000 people. Assuming there 
were no outstanding differences between them they would 
have been able to safeguard themselves against Germany and 
Russia. This point should be borne in mind when Europe is 
ready for another peace conference. 

S. Davipovicu, 





LENIN AS PHILOSOPHER! 


THE appearance of the 12th volume of the Selected Works 
of V. I. Lenin completes the task undertaken by Messrs. 
Lawrence and Wishart, in collaboration with the Marx- 
Engels Institute in Moscow, of introducing the English- 
speaking public to the most important political and scientific 
works of the founder of Bolshevism. The varied ideological 
storms experienced by Leninism during the few years since 
the beginning of the publication of the English translation of 
Lenin’s works find an echo, though a faint one, in the work 
of the editor, about which, of course, only surmises are per- 
mitted. The first volume of the ‘ Extracts’ is arranged by 
the Editor, Mr. I. B. Fineberg, the last volume by Mr. I. 
Lenin. No reason is given for this change. On the other 
hand it is stated in the preface to the 9th volume that ‘ deve- 
lopments during the past few years . . . imperatively called 
for a thorough revision ’ of the explanatgry notes given in the 
preceding volumes. For this reason subsequent volumes 
were held up until the Moscow Institute of Leninism had put 
together new observations corresponding to the circum- 
stances of the period. 

It can of course not be the task of a short review to discuss 
exhaustively the significance of Lenin in the development of 
Russian Socialism or in the history of the Socialist idea. For 
Communists Lenin’s works are a kind of revelation of which 
every letter is imbued with sacred meaning. One of the 
oldest suras of the Koran begins with the words: ‘ No doubt 
is there about this Book: It is a guidance to the God-fearing.’ 
This approximately describes the attitude of the believing 
Bolshevik to the words of the Master. It can be truly said 
that few thinkers in history have evolved to such a limited 
extent as Lenin. In spite of unavoidable contradictions one 
must say that Lenin’s Weltanschauung bears in fact a mono- 
1'V. I. Lenin, Selected Works in Twelve Volumes. (Lawrence and Wishart, about 60/-.) 
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lithic character. He succumbed in earliest youth to the 
magic of the Marxian metaphysic, with its unequivocal direct- 
ness so attractive to the primitive mind, and remained true to 
it to the end of his life. 

Lenin at first accepted the metaphysical implications of 
Marxism as a matter of course. To him, the political publicist 
and revolutionary leader, ‘ philosophy’ appeared, if not 
superfluous, still as a cura posterior. During his Siberian exile, 
however, Lenin studied philosophy, above all the French 
materialism of the eighteenth century and the classics of 
German idealism, But it was not until after the 1905 revolu- 
tion that the concern for philosophical problems presented 
itself to him as an. actual political duty. In this period of 
reaction after 1905 Lenin found himself forced to destroy 
idealistic tendencies within his own party and particularly in 
its left wing. To Lenin the Party appeared as a Sect with a 
Weltanschauung not merely uniform but absolutely identical. 
Philosophical materialism was regarded by him as the dogma 
of the Party, any deviation therefrom as a betrayal of the 
Patty. 

A. A. Bogdanov (Malinovsky), the old Bolshevik and 
comrade in arms of Lenin, appeared as chief theoretician of 
the idealistic opposition, who, without adjuring historical 
materialism subjected the whole methodology of the Marxist 
philosophy to revision. He was deeply under the influence of 
Ernst Mach and Avenarius, the founders of the empirio- 
critical school which achieved great popularity at the turn of 
the century. 

Bogdanov, around whom such old Bolsheviks as Bazarov, 
Lunatscharsky and others grouped themselves, raised the 
banner of rebellion against philosophical materialism in the 
name of an ‘ Empiriomonism ’ which was to signify the over- 
coming both of materialism and of idealism. Actually 
Bogdanov created nothing new; his teaching is simply a 
shade of the agnosticism of Mach and Avenarius which had 
its roots as far back as Berkeley and Hume. Machism led in 
its further development to the mathematical logic of Wittgen- 
stein, and the philosophically founded scepticism of Ber- 
trand Russell and to the ‘ Logistic’ of Carnap and Philip 
Frank. These teachings can be defined as dominant in the 
natural philosophy of to-day. The controversy, therefore, 
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between Bogdanov and Lenin has kept its actuality even in 
the present time. 

Lenin’s significance as a political leader and statesman has 
long been recognised, his sociology is less well known and as 
a philosopher he may be said to be practically unknown. We 
take the occasion of the appearance of the now complete 
“Selected Works ’ to give a sketch of the metaphysical back- 
ground of the founder of Bolshevism, with special reference 
to the 11th volume which contains Lenin’s great philosophical 
polemic. 

Lenin’s metaphysic is as little original as that of Bogdanov. 
While the latter was a pupil of Mach and Avenarius the former 
popularised the primitive materialistic metaphysic of Feuer- 
bach and Engels. For Lenin’s conscientiousness it is signi- 
ficant that with the object of consolidating his polemic against 
the Russian ‘ Machists’ he not only studied the whole of 
contemporary German, English and French empirio-critical 
literature, but for the founding of his philosophical counter 
offensive went to the original source of dialectic, namely, 
Hegel. The only great—even the only complete—philoso- 
phical work of Lenin, Materialism and Empirio-Criticism : 
Critical Comments on a Reactionary Philosophy, which appeared 
in 1908 and which fills the greater part of the 11th volume 
of the ‘ Selected Works,’ is completely under the charm of 
the Hegelian dialectic. Among Lenin’s papers was found, 
with other philosophical excerpts, a very detailed summary 
of Hegel’s Logic, together with numerous critical and admiring 
observations. From this it can be seen what exceptional 
significance Lenin ascribed to the Hegelian metaphysic. Hegel 
is, in fact, the only ‘ bourgeois’ philosopher the study of 
whom in present day Russia is not only permitted but prac- 
tically obligatory. 

Bogdanov, in his polemic against Lenin : Faith and Science, 
which represented an answer to Lenin’s Materialism and 
Empirio-Criticism, defines Lenin as a metaphysician who 
believes, religiously, in Absolute Truth. What Lenin really 
believed in was ‘ Holy Matter.’ It seemed to him the only 
reality, and Motion as its only function. The study of the 
contemporary atomic and electronic theories certainly con- 
vinced him that the old ‘ material’ conception of matter was 
obsolescent. Matter was becoming immaterial, transforming 
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itself into energy and taking on the nature of a symbol. Thus 
by the end of the nineteenth century Natural Science was 
diverted into an agnostic and relativist channel. In Lenin’s 
opinion, however, this shook historical materialism to its 
foundations and therewith also the whole theory of the 
Messianic rdle of the revolutionary proletariat. The idea of 
preserving Jistorical materialism as a basis for revolutionary 
messianism by renouncing the obviously untenable philoso- 
phical materialism, the tendency which lay at the root of all 
Bogdanov’s and Lunatscharsky’s endeavours, was revolting 
to Lenin. 

It was a question of defending at all costs the old philoso- 
phical basis of historical materialism: ‘ Holy Matter’ must 
be preserved for the believing Marxist, even at the cost of 
transforming this conception into a completely empty 
symbol. Lenin was finally forced to the following definition 
of matter:‘.. . the so/e “ property ” of matter with whose 
recognition philosophical materialism is bound up is the 
property of being an objective reality, of existing outside our 
mind,’ The sole property of matter therefore consists in the 
fact that it exists! This Lenin affirms still more clearly: 
‘, . » nature is infinite, but it infinitely exists. And it is this 
sole categorical, this sole unconditional recognition of nature’s 
existence outside the mind and perceptions of man that distin- 
guishes dialectical materialism from relativist agnosticism and 
idealism.’ 

The existence of matter is thus for Lenin a dogma which 
needs no proof. He decisively attacks agnosticism and prag- 
matism. It is interesting, too, that in his metaphysic and 
epistemology he closely follows Engels without taking into 
consideration the utterances of Marx which show a more or 
less clearly defined tendency to pragmatism and agnosticism. 
In the famous Theses on Feuerbach Marx expresses the opinion 
that ‘ the controversy over the reality or unreality of thought 
if isolated from practice appears as a purely scholastic ques- 
tion,’ whilst for Lenin, ‘ knowledge is only biologically useful 
if it mirrors the objective truth which is independent of the 
- human mind.’ 

Lenin recognises time and space as well as causality as 
objectively present. There is an absolute Truth which mirrors 
itself in human minds. Certainly the mind can only occa- 
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sionally and approximately reflect absolute truth. Only in 
this way will Lenin admit relatively in human knowledge. 

In all these assertions Lenin shows himself purely as a 
dogmatic materialist, a disciple of the French materialism of 
the eighteenth century. But he is at the same time a Hegelian 
and as such a ‘ dialectician.’ For him dialectic is in the first 
place nothing but the ‘epistemology of Marxism.’ With 
Hegel, however, dialectic is not only epistemology but at the 
same time ontology. For the ‘ spiritual alone is the real’ and 
reality is according to Hegel only the ‘ Se/bsthewegung des 
Begriffes.’ Marx and Engels claim, as we know, to have put 
the Hegelian dialectic which, in their opinion, was upside 
down, on to its feet. For Lenin, too, dialectic as episte- 
mology was simply the reflection of dialectic as the theory of 
the laws of Being. The real world exists—this postulate of 
Leninist materialism, which after all has no other proof than 
the ‘unconquerable tendency of our understanding’ is 
supplemented by the other equally undemonstrable postulate : 
this real world exists according to the laws of dialectics. 
While the Hegelian dialectic of the Spirit has in any case as 
its point of departure a deep psychological experience, the 
Marxist dialectic of Being is a purely hypothetical assumption 
which has its roots in an arbitrary generalisation of the results 
of the natural scientific research of the nineteenth century. 
Precisely with Lenin it can be seen how the necessities of a 
political system led to the construction of a corresponding 
metaphysic. Lenin, the political revolutionary, needed a 
metaphysic which raised revolution to a cosmic principle. 
That is the explanation of his partisanship of ‘ Dialectic.’ 
But why did he turn so sharply against Bogdanov, who was 
also a dialectician, but abjured dogmatic materialism ? 
Bogdanov in no way ceased to be a revolutionary through his 
renunciation of materialism. Quite on the contrary! He and 
his school advocated much more drastic methods of political 
struggle than Lenin. The Bogdanov metaphysic was also 
revolutionary in the sense of the Heraclitean ‘ wavra pet,’ 
which lies finally at the base of all dialectic. But Lenin was 
not onlf a revolutionary, but also an authoritarian revolu- 
tionary, and as such he had to decline the extreme relativism 
of the Bogdanov school. 

With sure instinct Lenin perceived in the relativism of 
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Bogdanov, which was inseparably connected with the 
agnosticism of Mach and Avenarius, the danger of ‘ Fideism.’ 
The disciple of Bogdanov, Lunatscharsky, who later returned 
to the bosom of orthodox Leninism and became a member of 
the first Bolshevik Government, quite openly entertained the 
idea of founding a new religion of the worship of mankind. 
Such a religion appeared in Lenin’s eyes as a dangerous inno- 
vation. Why a new religion when the old religion of ‘ Holy 
Matter’ was sufficient for all claims of revolutionary theory 
and practice? This religion was on the one hand dialectic 
and thus revolutionary, and on the other dogmatic and thus 
authoritarian. It was not relativist as it recognised an 
absolute, namely, eternal and undying Matter. Lenin knew 
that a political Church—and as such he regarded the Bol- 
shevik Party—could only be founded on Authority. This 
highest Authority he saw in himself. But the corresponding 
metaphysic must also have a firmly rooted dogma as point of 
departure, namely, ‘ Matter.’ 

One of Dostoevsky’s characters, an officer given to 
brooding, finally flung out the question : ‘ If there is no God, 
how can I be a Major?’ In similar manner Lenin feared that 
the removal of dogmatism in revolutionary metaphysics 
would lead to the destruction of his authority as Pope of the 
Party. 


GREGORY BIENSTOCK. 
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CAMBRIDGE TEASHOP IN VACATION TIME 


THE low room with the mock archaic beams 

Wriggling across 

Cream-washed walls 

Spreads glad soothing air where warm tea steams. 

There at his journey’s end each centrifugal wanderer calls. 


We, 

Nerves 

Taut, : 
From flitting on the manifold dainty bridges 
Or amid shy willows, 

Draw up our trousers with a weary gesture. 


(A vision of massive glory, 

Hewn from northern castellated cliffs, 
Or slim-piled columns dreamt of 

By the quick architect 

In some Italian palace, deft and neat.) 


The hide-hued liquid spouts 

Into our shallow cups, 

Tired lips sink in the soft and sugar’d dough. 
The room grows dim with shouts. 


Each wanderer sips and sups. 


(From velvet lawns, edged grey with gothic frill, 
Three sycamore-coloured Japanese, 

Elegant, padding softly, diminutively 

With tiny cameras levelled—simultaneous 

Nick of finger, flash of horn-rimmed eye . . . 


But here they peer 
Through leaded panes 
And order white meringues and cheese. 
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(Beside the gloomy arch where rain fell, 
Square-toed and sombre-hatted, 

Boyish simple face and prodding stick, 

Red Baedecker in hand, 

An American deplored what we call drought.) 


Now he watches the waitress over his glasses 

(A sylph-like snake, 

Blonde—filmy rose—dim blue van Dongen pale) 
And orders ham 

And eggs and jam. 


(Grim, Jewish student-type, 

This one had solemnly wandered the long arcades, 
With—drifting by like Zephyr on the air, 

Her soft flowered dress wavering gorgeously— 
At first his sweetheart, but—as day wore on— 
Perhaps his mother.) 


They toy with teacakes 
And slice the delicate flavours 
Of snow-crisp pastries. 


So evermore against these cream-washed walls 

The hide-hued liquid spouts. 

The toom grows dim with shouts. 

There at his journey’s end each centrifugal wanderer calls. 
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UNCLE JIMMY’S MARIONETTES 


Waves like tapering sails : 
The yellow box yet stands. 
A pool of air swerves round, 
Breaking their altitudes 

To white mimosa bloom. 


Slide back 
The lid: at the black 
Piano, cantering on his too-high stool 
With waxy youthful face and glassy look 
Jangles and jigs 
Nature (Romantic Fallacy !) 

—the Fool. 


Out through the curtain 
Slick as a spook 
Poke the masklike heads of Romeo and Juliet : 
Smirking and bobbing, 
Wagging and hobnobbing, 
(‘ His hair’s a grizzled oaktree branch 
That flutters in the wind : 
And hers is like a sack of straw 
That’s fastened tight behind ’) 
And they dance with legs as little as the trotters of the 
pigs, 
Since every Romantic 
That lives by Nature’s book 
Frantic 
And Antic, 
Withered in the ‘Old Queen’s ’ time, 
And, like a certain 
Adam’s rib, 
Only survives to this day as a glib 
Marionette. 
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The yellow lid slides to again : 
Picking orange peel or peanuts, 
Silver paper, broken kite-frames, 
Fag-ends, tickets for the band, 

A white bird stalks across the sand. 


The yellow lid slides to again ; 

But before the vacant shrine, 

In Sacramental dance, 

The children wobble, charlestoning 
Back and forth, back and forth 
Beneath the Eternal Absence 

Of 

The Marionette, 
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YARMOUTH BEACH 
Croup like a bulbous shadow, 
Leaves bright blue. 
Contrary spears, the thin rain slides. 
Breakers, 
(Tossed carpets shaken) 
Slash grey fringes on the pitted sands. 
Light red corpuscles 
Paddle and run : 
Cubes of buff 
Flap in the sun : 
A thousand trippers .. . 
(But that’s all done). 


Black shadows (soft white seaboots) heave huge spines 
Against small boats. To staggering yells 

Piped high, the pallid landsmen haul . . . 

The long keel clattering harsh on wooden runners. 


Enamelled white and blue 
Shelters with benches 
Serve out bottles of green, 
Orange, lemon and pink 
For delicate wenches 

To sip at or drink. 
Madam Cooke goes 

With her telescope nose 
Predicting our fates 

And the actual dates .. . 


Yohé, Yohé, Yohé .. . 


Four naked men run on the sands, and dip 
Sallow bodies, grey in the bile-green mats ; 
Pose and swing and dance, while round theit powder’d 
limbs 
Like serpents bright, long gaudy towels writhe. 
BENJAMIN GILBERT BROOKS. 
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RISE AND SHINE 


InTEREST in the sailing-ship seems to increase, and it may be 
predicted that the next output of Christmas cards will show 
more ancient galleons and nineteenth-century clippers than 
ever. It is good that it should be so; not only because we 
are a seafaring people but because our very speech is salt to 
an extent that is seldom realised. Nearly always, and as 
though by instinct, we use the old sea-terms in true con- 
nections—even when we have forgotten their meaning. 
That meaning is what we are now to consider. 

A number of words which are regarded as slangy or 
colloquial come straight from good use at sea. Thus when 
people are at Joggerheads there is a suggestion that, to emphasise 
their arguments, they have picked up those sea-implements 
which were bars of iron with knobs at the end, the normal use 
of which was to be heated for melting-pitch. Néppers, again, 
were boys who, when the cable was coming in, used short 
lengths of rope (also called nippers) to fasten the cable to 
another and endless rope (the ‘ messenger”) which led round 
the capstan. The boys raced alongside the moving messenger, - 
and there is no doubt that they were expected to ‘ nip’ round 
and be‘ nippy.’ There is a realistic description of the process 
in Frank Pollard’s novel A// in the Downs. We might notice, 
incidentally, that the old Navy was full of boys, who were 
usually whipped by the boatswain every Monday, because it 
brought luck to the voyage; and in any case, being boys, 
they were sure to have done something to deserve it. Speak- 
ing of whipping reminds us that where there is not room to 
swing a cat the imagined animal is a cat-o’-nine-tails. 

Even in an inland town it would be quite natural for a 
landlady to declare that she was all taken aback when her 
lodger gave her the slip, and for her neighbours to remark on 
the way in which she carried on. Should she collapse, it might 


be touch and go whether her friends, though imploring her to 
bear up, could bring her to. A ship is ‘ taken aback ’ when the 
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wind gets in front of her sails and checks her way. To ‘ give 
the slip to” means that, without waiting to raise anchor, she 
slips her cable ; that is, lets it run right out of the ship, with 
a buoy onit. If she has no time even to do that she may cut 
her cable and run before the wind, in which case she will be 
said to have cut and run. To‘ carry on’ is to crowd too much 
sail. A ship is said to ‘ touch and go’ when she scrapes over 
shoal ground without being stopped, and she is ‘ brought to’ 
when her course is checked, the firing of a gun taking the 
place of the sal volatile of civilian usage. 

In the past we borrowed our sea-terms from maritime 
traders of all nations, drawing from the two sources of the 
Mediterranean and the countries round the Baltic, though in 
recent years we have supplied foreigners with many words of 
ourown. The etymology of the matter has been complicated 
by the general desire of sailors to make a strange but needed 
word ‘look like something.’ Just as in the ‘lemon-soles’ 
and ‘crayfish’ of our fishermen we recognise the French 
limandes and écrevisses, so the French sailors needed our word 
bowsprit. Their own word nearest in sound was Deaupré, 
so they took that; but an educated Frenchman must some- 
times wonder what a bowsprit can have to do with a fair 
meadow. 

Possibly the same tendency accounts for Mother Carey 
and Betty Martin (All my eye and ), which still remain 
puzzles, in spite of ingenious guesses. Davy Jomes may 
conceivably be a combination of duffy—a West Indian negro 
word for spirit—and Jonah, and it would not be too much to 
expect that duffy would turn to Davy when Jonah took the 
Welsh form of Jones. With regard to Biwe Peter, Professor — 
Ernest Weekley, whose suggestions should be treated with 
the utmost respect, says that, although the choice of the name 
may be arbitrary (cf. Jol/ly Roger), yet he has sometimes 
wondered whether it is in some way connected with the 
obsolete beaupers, bewpers, bunting, which has been misunder- 
stood as ‘ Beautiful Peter’ (Piers) and then perverted to suit 
the colour. Pepys’s Diary has, ‘ Among the Linnen Wholesale 
Drapers . . . to see what can be done with them for the 
supplying our want of Bewpers for flaggs.’ A stormy petrel, 
by the way, is definitely named after St. Peter, for it walks on 
the sea. 
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The oldest Mediterranean word in our sea-vocabulary 
is probably anchor (ancora), and is apparently the only Latin 
nautical word adopted by the Teutonic languages. Nausea 
is pure Greek, and properly means sea-sickness. Average is a 
maritime trade-word from the Mediterranean, and originally 
meant a customs impost. We are the only people who use it 
in its present mathematical sense. It may have come 
originally from the Arabs, who gave us our admiral, from 
amir-al-bahbr, cormmander of the sea. Freight we almost 
certainly took from the Dutch, and to apply it to goods 
carried overland is a quite modern usage. ‘ Fraught with 
danger,’ etc., gives the old form of the noun. Haw/ is practi- 
cally a nautical variant of the older French word hale (cf. 
“ haled to execution ’), and overhaul is definitely nautical, even 
if we speak of overhauling accounts. Boat is perhaps English, 
for it is first found in Anglo-Saxon, and in its combina- 
tion with swain, as in boatswain and coxswain, we keep 
in use the old Norse word sveinn, meaning a boy or 
attendant. It may not be necessary to point out that in the 
present Royal Navy no ‘boat’ is found larger than a torpedo- 
boat. 

For some reason we still speak nautically of heaving a 
brick at someone, as seamen ‘ heave’ the lead. Mainwaring’s 
Seaman’s Dictionary, which was printed in 1644, tells us that 
‘ As we commonly use the word fling away, so seamen they 
use the word heave away, for if it be but a rope yarn, or chip, 
they will say, heave it away.’ Ina sentence of a court-martial 
under Benbow, three men found guilty of desertion were 
officially ordered to ‘ heave a die’ to see which should be 
hanged. ‘ Heave’ is a very old Teutonic word, of which 
the ancient meaning of ‘ lift’ is seen in the phrase ‘ heave in 
sight.’ Again, any landsman will speak of a ship as bound 
for China, or outward or homeward bound. Strictly the 
D has no business in the word, which is not a past participle 
of the verb to bind but comes from the Middle English 
boun, meaning ready. Scotland has kept theoldform. Then 
further, when we ‘ keep our weather eye open’ we assist the 
sailor to maintain an original meaning of ‘weather’ as a 
movement of ait. 

Nearly everyone goes wrong, however, in the use of the 
phrase the bitter end. It does not imply a condition of ultimate 
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misery, but that all has been done that is possible. The bitts 
ate stout pieces of timber to which a cable is made fast, so 
that the ‘ bitter’ end of it is that which is within board and 
abaft the bitts. When it has been veered out to the bitter 
end there is no more of it to let go. Then there is the devil 
to pay, ot, in the full form, ‘ the devil to pay, and no pitch 
hot’; the devil being a large seam which took an extra 
amount of material to caulk with oakum and render or pay 
with pitch. The landsman uses the phrase in the sense of a 
heavy reckoning to be made, but the nautical sense is much 
older than this, and means that there is a big job waiting and 
no means for doing it. 

When we apply the term é/ge to literary efforts of which 
we disapprove we do so with full nautical appreciation, and 
we are likewise quite at home with mainstay ; cut the painter ; 
all adrift ; not enough ballast ; sheeting it home; clear the decks ; 
the coast is clear; take the helm; all ship-shape ; on the wrong 
tack; and sailing under false colours and near the wind. We 
rummage in an attic, hail a taxi, and declare that so-and-so 
has got a kink, which last is a nautical word from the 
Scandinavian. 

There ate, however, a number of everyday expressions 
which are used without in every case a clear idea as to their 
nautical sense, even if they are regarded as nautical words at 
all. Among such, perhaps, is keep or hold aloof, which is an 
old form of an order to the helmsman: ‘keep your luff’ ; 
that is, hold to windward ; an order often given when it was 
desired to keep well off a dangerous lee shore. Long John 
Silver’s toast on the Hispaniola was, ‘ Here’s to ourselves, and 
hold your luff, plenty of prizes and plenty of duff.’ We may 
say that a man has a smug berth in a government office, but the 
metaphor is not from a sleeping-bunk but from a ship well 
sheltered in harbour. Similarly, when we speak of giving 
somebody or something a wide berth we take the imagery from 
a ship that has plenty of room to swing at anchor. We tide 
over a difficulty or period of distress just as a ship, when wind 
and tide are against her, anchors until she can get the wind- 
ward tide. While a ‘ bearing’ has reference to direction or 
a point of the compass, a ship’s bearings are the line formed on 
her side by the water-surface when she sits upright, with 
provisions, stores and ballast on board, and in proper trim. 

VoL. CXXVI—No. 754 BB 
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So anyone who has been ‘ brought to his bearings’ has been 
reduced to order. 

To include expressions derived from sailing, we recall 
that when looking at a matter from all points we take it dy 
and Jarge, since a ship sails ‘ by” the wind when she moves 
against it, and she goes ‘ large’ when she has the wind at a 
right angle to her hull or obliquely from the stern. A man 
outreaches another just as a ship holds on a tack until she draws 
ahead of a rival, and a man who is too clever overreaches himself, 
as with a ship that has held on one course unnecessarily far. 
To be on one’s beam ends most expressively points to a ship 
that has fallen helpless on her side, so that the timbers under 
her decks stand vertically. There is no more vivid descrip- 
tion of near-intoxication than three sheets in the wind. Never- 
theless, though by implication the headsails of a vessel in that 
condition have lost the power to help her, yet it must not be 
forgotten that a sheet is not a sail but a rope. How a sheet- 
anchor got its name is unknown, but a reminder may be offered 
that, while a seaman speaks of ‘ anchoring,’ or ‘ dropping’ 
an anchor or ‘letting it go,’ he never talks of ‘ casting ’ it, 
if only because you cannot cast or throw an object weighing 
a couple of tons. 

Other sea-terms may suggest themselves, some of which 
will still give work to the philologist, as with the Rise and 
shine ! Rise and shine ! of the boatswain as he rouses out the 
watch below. It would make a good motto for those who 
value the tang of salt in English speech. Sail, in essentials, 
has changed but little through the centuries, and there are 
but few of our sea-phrases that would not have passed current 
in the days of Queen Elizabeth. 


N. W. Grecory WALKER. 
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Ostend Pamphlets on World Affairs. Nos. 5-15 (Clarendon 
Press, 3d. each). 


. “ Race’ in Europe, by Julian Huxley. 
6. The Fourteen Points and the Treaty of Versailles, 
by G. M. Gathorne-Hardy. 
7. Colonies and Raw Materials, by H. D. Henderson. 
8. ‘ Living Space’ and Population Problems, by R. R. 
Kuczynski. 
9. Turkey, Greece and the Eastern Mediterranean, by 
G. F. Hudson. 
10. The Danubian Basin, by C. A. Macartney. 
11. The Dual Policy, by Arthur Salter. 
12. Encirclement, by J. L. Brierly. 
13. The Refugee Question, by John Hope Simpson. 
14. The Treaty of Brest-Litovsk and Germany's Eastern 
Policy, by John W. Wheeler-Bennett. 
»» 15. Cxechoslovakia, by R. Birley. 

These Oxford Pamphlets, mostly written in the summer of 
1939, present a picture of Europe from the last war to this 
one, and effectively unmask that German ambition which has 
led us back from the hopes of 1918 to the horror of 1914. In 
dealing with the Fourteen Points and the Treaty of Versailles, 
Mr. Gathorne-Hardy has been accused of special pleading. 

_His defence of the Allies in the matter of carrying out Point 4 
about disarmament is unconvincing, but the fault lies 
primarily with the vagueness of Point 4 itself. Although, as 
Mr. Gathorne-Hardy points out, the Allies ‘ showed a better 
appreciation of the requirements of Europe’ than did 
President Wilson, on the whole the Treaty did credit rather 
to their hearts than to their heads, and for this reason it easily 
became the plaything of propagandists. One could wish, 
however, that this pamphlet had emphasised the fact that the 
Treaty of Versailles provided Europe with some of the most 
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civilised years in its history, since it brought a real increase 
in liberty and international co-operation, until it was ruth- 
lessly destroyed by the forces of barbarism. Mr. Wheeler- 
Bennett’s pamphlet adds to a summary of his well-known 
book upon the Brest-Litovsk Peace Treaty an account of the 
treaty imposed upon Roumania by the Central Powers at 
Bucharest in May, 1918. The Peace of Bucharest rightly 
became a by-word for Draconian treatment of the vanquished, 
but, when a German staff officer was reproached by a 
Roumanian at the time, he seemed surprised and said: ‘ You 
call it a harsh peace? Just wait till you see what we are 
preparing for France and England.’ As for Brest-Litovsk, 
the tables have been turned indeed since Germans and Russians 
have met there again in 1939 and ‘ the unchangeable basis of 
the world of National Socialist thought and feeling’ has, 
after all, been changed. The interest of Mr. Wheeler- 
Bennett’s pamphlet lies also in the effect of the Eastern 
treaties upon American opinion and finally provides an 
important note to Mr. Gathorne-Hardy by reminding us that 
the Brest-Litovsk Treaty was considered by the Western 
Powers to have cancelled President Wilson’s Fourteen Point 
offer made in January, 1918. It is not true that the Allies 
accepted them as the basis of negotiations with Germany at 
the time of the autumn armistice. 

Pamphlets 9 and 10 summarise the problems of Central 
and South-eastern Europe with Turkey. Mr. Hudson very 
usefully recalls the story of the acquisition of the Dodecanese 
by Italy and other easily neglected circumstances of interest 
in East Mediterranean history. He discovers an analogy 
between the Lausanne Treaty of 1923 and the Munich Agree- 
ment of 1939; ‘in both cases,’ he points out, ‘ Britain and 
France . . . saved themselves from war by sacrificing a small 
nation which looked to them for support,’ but whereas 
Munich only increased tension, Lausanne, owing to Turkey’s 
subsequent restraint, brought a real settlement. Mr. Birley’s 
Czechoslovakia (No. 15) examines the great contributions to 
civilisation made by the small nation victimised at Munich, 
and, should anyone in Britain still share the strange ignorance 
of General Géring about the origins and history of the 
Czechs, they would do well to take this short cut to enlighten- 
ment in the matter. 
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The remaining pamphlets under review constitute a 
powerful refutation of the contemporary claims of National 
Socialist Germany. With Professor Julian Huxley’s work 
(No. 5) in ‘ debunking ’ racialism a large part of the British 
public is already familiar, but it is excellent to have it in this 
concise form. He shows how scientifically untenable are the 
ideas of separate races and clearly defined national types in 
Europe. He points out that the use of ‘ blood’ as equivalent to 
‘ relationship ’ is a misconception ‘ encountered among many 
peoples on a low cultural level.’ Professor Huxley gives a 
useful summary of the history of the Nordic fallacy from Max 
Miiller’s introduction of the word ‘ Aryan’ into English 
usage vid Gobineau to Houston Stewart Chamberlain and 
Hitler. Finally, he points out that, while the Kulaks were 
scapegoats for the Bolsheviks, they were at least able to 
submit, but for the Jews in Germany fake Nazi biology made 
even submission impossible. With the Refugee Question 
Sir John Hope Simpson deals authoritatively (No. 13). He 
adds the historically interesting fact that ‘the aim... of 
racial purity within national boundaries seems to have been 
adopted as a deliberate policy for the first time by the leaders 
of the Young Turk movement... .’ After recounting 
what has been done for the various kinds of political refugee 
in the post-1918 world he comes to the fact of a falling 
population in both Britain and France. ‘Under these 
circurnstances,’ he writes, ‘ the attitude of these and of other 
countries, whose position is very similar, in refusing to 
consider themselves as countries of ultimate settlement of 
selected refugees is unintelligible.’ 

Above all, Mr. Henderson’s and Dr. Kuczynski’s 
pamphlets expose the mendacity of Nazi propaganda with an 
illumination which makes one ashamed of the credulity with 
which that propaganda has often been accepted outside 
Germany. Dr. Kuczynski reminds us that ‘ there are, to be 
sure, in Belgium 274 persons to the square kilometre, in 
Holland 247, in the United Kingdom 195, in Japan 186, in 
Italy 141,’ while in Germany there are 135. ‘ Although Italy 
has just suffered a reduction’ of her “living space’”’ he 
continues, ‘ by the conquest of Albania (which is more densely 
settled than the Italian Empire, excluding Albania), it would 
still seem fairer to enlarge the living space of the German 
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Empire at the expense of the Italian rather than of the British 
Empire.’ Among other things, Dr. Kuczynski quotes 
German statistics, published in February, 1939, to show that 
Germany (without Austria, Bohemia and Moravia) is 83 per 
cent. self-sufficient in foodstuffs, 7.e., self-sufficient to exactly 
the same degree as France. He also shows that Germany 
provides nearly half the imports of the Cameroons although 
they are under British mandate, while she could only derive 
from Togoland the iron of which Nazis speak by the wholesale 
introduction of slave labour. Here we begin to tread upon 
Mr. Henderson’s ground. It is fairly generally appreciated 
that colonies do not provide an appreciable amount of the 
world’s raw materials and that the metropolitan countries do 
not favour their own nationals in the matter of acquiring them. 
What is not understood is that raw materials are over-pro- 
duced, and that, in order to do something to protect the 
primary producer, it is increasingly the metropolitan countries 
who confer, and the colonies who receive, the main benefits 
of their association. ‘Never was living-space a less real 
problem for the peoples of Western Europe,’ writes Mr. 
Henderson. ‘The acreage needed to produce a given 
quantity of raw materials is being reduced more rapidly than 
ever before, while the populations of industrial countries, 
including Germany, are increasing more slowly than before.’ 

Professor Brierly on Encirclement (No 12) continues the 
indictment with a number of trenchant observations. ‘ It 
is convenient,’ he writes, ‘for a government to attribute the 
hardships of which Germans are conscious in their daily lives 
to the nefarious attempts of the outside world at the economic 
strangulation of Germany, especially when these hardships 
are largely the outcome of the policy that that government 
has deliberately chosen to follow.’ On the other hand, 
Sir Arthur Salter’s The Dual Policy (No 11) shows a faltering 
benevolence which obscures the case he sets out to make, 
for he wishes for a statement of magnanimous war aims, a 
statement which is in itself incompatible with his twin object 
of stopping aggression. The fact is that Sir Arthur is 
unwilling to admit the full difficulty of the German question ; 
he believes, for instance, that he is dealing with a country 
which nearly went Liberal in 1848. Is he sure even of that ? 
Were not the Germans of 1848 chauvinists—or nationalists 
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at the least—long before they were Liberals, since freedom, 
to them, strangely enough meant union, not liberty ? 

This series of pamphlets is undoubtedly a most valuable 
compendium, providing the essence of longer studies for 
those who are unable to contend with voluminous reading. 
Together the pamphlets make it irresistibly clear. that the 
Germany of 1933 needed to expand only because she was 
determined to do so, and that this determination was due to 
her desite to dominate which could only be satisfied by 
expansion into Bohemia and the valley of the Vistula; by 
the occupation of these areas she could destroy the security 


_ of her neighbours and their ability to defend their own way 


of living. 
ELIzABETH WISKEMANN. 


Studia Otiosa, by R. Warwick Bond (Constable, 75. 6¢.). 


The materials of this volume are varied, and of even more 
vatied value. As much, however, might be said of many 
quite important works of criticism, and certain schools of 
modern thought assume a studied casualness of manner which 
is at variance with the inflexibility or comprehensiveness of 
their critical theory. One thinks in this connection of Mr. 
T. S. Eliot or the late W. P. Ker. There is no such funda- 
mental solidity of outlook in Studia Otiosa. Professor 
Warwick Bond reflects the characteristic elements of the more 
academic mind, gives a number of interesting and fresh turns 
to traditional literary problems, and occasionally and rather 
bewilderingly descends into the arena of what he evidently 
believes still to be the modern world, and delivers a few 
irresponsible and random blows. 

The purely informative essays are the least important. 
The earliest, that on Montaigne, is somewhat in the manner of 
Familiar Studies of Men and Books. It lacks, indeed, as does 
the whole book outside the Preface, any special charm of style. 
But the reader who is not prepared to tackle Montaigne in his 
own tongue may gain from it some notion of the importance 
and fascination of the author of the Essais. Incidentally, 
the quotations from Florio only help to show that, however 


racy the translator may be in himself, he fails to convey 
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anything like the ‘ feeling’ of his original. It is difficult to 
see, too, why the essay should build itself up into a plea for 
a reasoned examination of ‘the experiments by which even 
now a group among us are endeavouring to establish our 
possession of a means of communicating with the absent and 
the dead.” 

Among his more airy sallies, the Professor attacks with 
some inconsistency the modern tendency to discussion. ‘ If 
. . . great work is seldom produced nowadays,’ he says, ‘ is 
it not because we are more anxious to ventilate than to form 
our opinions ?’ This is in 1906, the ‘ Age of the Platform and 
the At Home,’—the Age of Mr. H. G. Wells, whom I suppose 
he would condemn. Yet Montaigne’s ‘ copiousness is . . . 
the result . . . very largely of his pleasure in talk.’ And he 
approves of Montaigne—even of his neglect of his mayoral 
duties during the plague years—since ‘it did not occur to 
anyone to blame him before the ingenious nineteenth century.’ 
The suggestion that in his married life his subject ‘ compared 
favourably with his contemporaries’ reveals on the other 
hand a comic and Victorian belief that ‘ it is unfair to judge a 
man of that rude age by the purer standards . . . of to-day.’ 
That the relative proportions of virtue and non-virtue among 
mankind may well be found upon scientific enquiry to 
remain constant for all periods of human history does not 
seem to have occurred to Professor Bond. 

Brant’s Das Narrenschiff is a competent resuscitation of a 
work which, for all its historical and literary interest, has 
received less than ‘brief perfunctory mention’ from the 
standard English authorities. The Theban Eagle, one of the 
most recent studies, originally saw the light in this Review. 
It shows a wide though rather conventional appreciation of 
the poetry of Pindar, and in its emphasis on the importance of 
non-Attic elements in Greek civilisation offers a valuable 
corrective to one-sided tradition. But while ‘ we learn with 
some surprise that “tyrants,” in the absence of Labour- 
Socialists, may be quite amiable people,’ our zsthetic sensi- 
bilities receive something of a shock when we find the 
* mingled beauty, grace and humour’ of parts of Pythian IX 
paralleled by ‘ Sir E. J. Poynter’s picture of 1880, 4 Visit to 
4isculapius, ot Tennyson’s Sleeping Beauty (The Day Dream, 
1842).’ Typical also of the defects of the academic mind is 
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the ill-informed and really impertinent reference to the tale 
in verse as ‘ perpetuated, I note with pieasute, even now, by 
Hardy, Alfred Noyes, John Masefield and doubtless others.’ 

Lucan’s Pharsalia is an exception to this general criticism. 
Professor Bond has here taken a much neglected poem, an 
epic of civilised society, and made of it a piece of living art. 
The characters of Pompey, Cesar and Cato, puzzling as they 
are, ate shown as presented in relation to the Stoic ideal, so 
that the Pharsalia becomes a poem in praise of the philosophic 
failure of the last-named, over the mere heroic failure, and 
the worldly but unphilosophic. success of the two former. 
Brilliant treatment by Lucan of different types of religious 
atmosphere also receives elaborate comment.. The shorter 
pieces—Among Shakespeare's Sources—contain some really 
valuable contributions to the understanding of The Comedy 
of Errors and Timon of Athens. Many details of the former, 
specially the ‘ medical Abbess,’ are traced for the first time to 
L’ Ammalata, a play written in 1555 by ‘ Giovammaria Cecchi, 
most prolific of Italian cinquecento dramatists,’ and much of 
the latter to Boiardo’s Timone Comedia, in itself an already 
elaborated version of Lucian’s. dialogue, and one which 
supplied Shakespeare with more material than is usually 
thought. It is perhaps unfortunate that in Fa/staff as Vox 
Populi Professor Bond allows his obsession with the defects 


of the lower classes—he attributes to them all those of the 
aristocratic Falstaff, as well as their own—to carry him into 
an acceptance of the exploded emendation of ‘’a babbled of 
green fields.’ 

BENJAMIN GILBERT BROOKS. 


Introduction to the History of Philosophy, by Joseph B. Burgess, 
(McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. Ltd.). 

Mr. Burgess’s book is primarily designed to introduce 
American readers to the history of philosophy. He writes 
with obvious enthusiasm for his subject, yet his treatment of 
it is curiously uncritical. He gives us, for example, a clear 
enough account of Kant’s ethical system, but the single page 
devoted to a consideration of its many difficulties is so 
inadequate as to suggest that he is scarcely aware of them. 
Again, Rousseau’s conception of the ‘ General Will’ is beset 
with obscurities, and these are scarcely faced by Mr. Burgess’s 
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remark that ‘if the argument of the Social Contract is histori- 
cally erroneous, logically unsound and internally inconsistent, 
there were yet enough sound thought and certainly sufficient 
eloquence and fervour to command reader interest.’ Nor 
will the ‘ reader” who desires further guidance and consults 
the sources cited at the end of each chapter fare much better. 
Mr. Burgess seldom mentions the writings of the philosophers 
whose views he summarises and his references are for the 
most part to other American histories of philosophy. 

It may be unreasonable to expect an historian of philosophy 
to explain his own philosophic standpoint, and certainly 
Mr. Burgess is not inclined to commit himself. The impres- 
sion is conveyed, however, that he regards the thought of the 
‘modern age’ as representing, for some reason, a higher 
degree of validity than the speculations which preceded it 
and in’ particular of those of the Middle Ages. Thus his 
treatment of scholastic philosophy does scant justice to its 
achievement. The scholastics believed that the one ultimate 
reality was God, and that Man and Nature were only teal in 
so far as their principle of being lay in this supreme reality. 
They were not concerned with how things behave but with 
how they are linked with Total Being. As Professor White- 


head points out, they classified instead of measuring, and 
their speculations needed, and in due course received, cortrec- 
tion at the hands of ‘ brute fact.’ But however necessaty 
this correction may have been we have paid a heavier price 
for it than Mr. Burgess seems disposed to admit, and there are 
many to-day who will agree with Renouvier that ‘ le monde 
souffre du manque d’une verité trancendente.’ 


More Thoughts and Talks, by Sit Arnold Wilson (Longmans, 
Green & Co., 75. 6d. net). 

Sit Arnold Wilson’s walks abroad are in a fair way to 
becoming as important a contribution to the history of the 
social life of our generation as Cobbett’s ‘ rides’ a century 
ago. Sir Arnold does not indeed wield his flail in quite so 
belligerent a manner as his predecessor. He does not assign, 
as Cobbett was wont to do, an equal degree of iniquity to 
everything of which he may disapprove, nor does he share 
Cobbett’s apparent belief that all the evils of society could be 
removed if the system of reform which he advocated were 
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adopted. For Cobbett was a man who had his own certain 
remedy for putting the world to rights, and it may be suspected 
that in his conversations with those whose lot he desired to 
improve he was morte concerned to explain his own point of 
view than to inform himself of theirs. Such is not Sir 
Arnold’s way. In his walks, by preference across country, 
in his favourite third-class railway carriage, or, it may be, 
travelling steerage, he meets the labourer, artisan or shop 
assistant and thenceforth it is they who do the talking. The 
conversation turns naturally enough to their work and to 
the conditions under which they do it and we are given some 
interesting sidelights upon the lives of those who do not 
often have an opportunity of telling theit own story. 

Here, for example, are the views of a commercial traveller 


who, like many of the speakers in this book, is not a 
constituent : 


* Have you ever thought,’ he began over a cup of tea, ‘ of trying 
to protect not the working man, in the ordinary sense of the word, 
but men who are far more helpless, fat more insecure—who go 
from door to door taking orders for goods, mostly on hire purchase. 
They are not commercial travellers: they are merely the unem- 
ployed being exploited by firms who work on the sell or starve 
principle—“ no sale, no commission.” Only last week I met an 
old friend of mine who lost his job through multiple shop competi- 
tion, and is now “ District Manager ” for such a firm. The poor 
devils come to him full of hope; they may go out a whole week 
and sell nothing. Read the Sa/esmen Wanted columns in the daily 
papers to see how many firms now operate on this principle. It 
is a degrading life: at its lowest it involves deceit and fraud, at 
its best it is uncertain and wearing. I should like to see it illegal to 
employ men on that sort of job at all unless paid a basic living 
wage. I know they are unorganised; their votes do not count, 
but they are citizens and human beings, and ought to be doing 
something more worth while. If they all stopped working to- 
morrow it would not hurt trade ; the shops would carry stocks and 
get the business.’ 


Sir Arnold Wilson believes with Lord Baldwin that ‘ the 
work of a Member of Parliament is a kind of ministry,’ and 
if it be the duty of a minister to make himself acquainted with 
the life of his flock, he certainly fulfils it. He is a Tory who 
cares little for the vested interests which Conservatives 
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generally support, and much for the richly diversified com- 
munal life of this country which, owing nothing to Govern- 
ment departments, calls forth, and depends upon, voluntary 
initiative and co-operation. Of all that is impersonal and 
bureaucratic he is suspicious, for his concern is with the 
individual and above all with ‘the small man,’ whose lot 
in these days is no easy one. These men, who seldom have 
much influence as voters, have reason to be grateful to their 
champion and the judgment of the old craftsman who left 
his bench to. shake hands with his Member and, after saying 
that he would ‘ probably’ not vote for him, added, ‘I do 
believe that you do what you can for all alike, and that’s how 
it should be,’ is one which readers of this very human book 
are likely to endorse. 
R. N. Carew Hunt. 


~ Exrope in the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries, by A. J. Grant 
and Harold Temperley (Longmans, 7oo pages, with 
several maps). 
This well-known study of Europe, first published in 1927, 
has been brought up to date (October, 1938) in a new edition. 


What is new consists chiefly in a consideration of the Great 
War, 1914-1918, and its aftermath in Europe and Asia. The 
mass of material covering the peace-making at Versailles, and 
the early strivings of the nations that grew out of it, is treated 
with the professional skill, lucidity and conciseness that we 
have been accustomed to expect from the two writers—unfor- 
tunately it is the last contribution from the pen of Harold 
Temperley, who died recently. 

The fresh chapter on ‘ The Efforts for European Peace 
and Unity,’ follows orthodox lines ; it traces the rise of the 
institution of the League of Nations from Castlereagh’s Con- 
gtess idea to the Hague Conferences, and to the functions of 
the Concert of Europe; in dealing with the part played by 
the League since 1923, the authors have to confess to a series 
of first-class failures ending with Neville Chamberlain’s stric- 
tures on its essential limitations. It cannot be said that the 
authors appear to have grasped the fundamental reason for its 
collapse ; this part of the work lacks a revealing insight. 

A certain superficiality also characterises the other new 
chapter dealing with ‘the main currents of the European 
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movements,’ on the one hand Marxism and the Soviet 
Republic, and on the other the rise of Naziism and the totali- 
tarian States and the position of the democracies in relation 
to them. The authors have not emphasised the threat to 
European civilisation which for instance the Nazi movement 
constitutes. This is all the more extraordinary as a study of 
Europe, taken as a whole, is justified by the conception, as the 
authors themselves state in the very first page of their work, 
of a definite type of civilisation common to all States which 
have inherited the traditions of Greece and Rome, and the 
Christian ideas of faith, morals and worship. Attempts are 
made to compare Hitler’s social ideas with those of Carlyle, 
.and to treat Hitler’s Weltanschauung, his ideas on race, etc., as 
if they were sincerely held beliefs, and not a mere instrument 
of a deceitful and cunning opportunist intent upon swindling 
the masses in order to pursue his aims of world conquest. 
In Naziism and Marxism we are faced by Nihilist movements 
which have already obliterated what we know as European 
civilisation east of the Rhine. 

Most of the work we are considering was evidently written 
at a time when the League of Nations looked a more hopeful 
institution, and this seemed to have given the two authors a 
certain angle of vision, and perhaps an unjustifiable serenity, 
when they set out the tremendous story of the conflict 
between authority and liberty which marked the history of 
European States and the rise of nationality from the days of 
the French Revolution. The authors devote incidentally a 
third of the book to the ideas and political consequences of 
the French Revolution, and this they do in most masterly 
fashion. 

If the study were written in the light of the new facts of 
to-day, some of the personalities and movements of the nine- 
teenth century would appear perhaps in a somewhat harsher 
light ; to estimate the just measure and proportion is perhaps 
the greatest difficulty confronting the contemporary historian. 
The reader, with his mind made sensitive by contemporary 
events, will in these pages perceive acutely how fatalto Europe 
was the part played by leading German statesmen throughout 
the nineteenth century in defeating the strivings of the German 
people towards effective constitutional government. Met- 
ternich, Schwarzenberg and Bismarck, who hated parliamen- 
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tary government and who crushed the first German Parlia- 
ment, prepared the way for the present enslavement of the 
German people. Frederick the Great, and again Bismarck, 
who is quoted by the authors as preferring Attila to the inter- 
nationalism of Cobden, in this respect a kindred spirit of 
Goering and Hitler, produced the militarist attitude to life of 
Germany to-day, it is the militarist attitude which essentially 
marks the Third Reich, that Nazi-Prussian Reich of the Ger- 
man nation, which has lately brutally conquered three inde- 
pendent nations so representative of Christian Europe. 

The authors of this study are indeed mistaken in making 
of Versailles more than an episode in the relentless rise of 
Prussian militarism. In analysing the diplomatic activities of 
the Chancelleries that led to the Great War of 1914, the 
authors have not touched upon certain of the surging forces 
that lay behind them, particularly the ambitions of the Prussian 
governing classes, the youths and the professors, who then, 
as the Nazis do to-day, regarded themselves as the exclusive 
inheritors of the achievements of the French and the English, 
whose belief in Reason and Christianity prove them, in Nazi 
eyes, to be decadent. Inability on our part—and to sharing 
this inability in the past I also plead guilty—to recognise this 
deep-seated and persistent attitude of jealous hostility has 
exposed France and Great Britain to great dangers, and led its 
statesmen to commit great blunders, chief among them being 
the refusal to oppose by force of arms in 1936 the German 
military reoccupation of the Rhineland. 

Unless Germany wins back her civilisation, it is doubtful 
whether a future study of geographical Europe would have 
any meaning ; at present the ideals of Europe survive in the 
countries west of the Rhine and beyond the oceans in the 
New World. 

T. P. Conweti-Evans. 


The Rise and Growth of the Congress, by C. F. Andrews and 
Girija Mookerjee (George Allen and Unwin, 7s. 6d. net.) 


The Rev. C. F. Andrews can generally be relied upon to 
introduce into any subject he touches a point of view which is 
always humane and frequently illuminating. The subject of 
his latest book affords an excellent opportunity for balanced 
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and sympathetic treatment. Much, it is true, has been written 
upon the Indian National Congress, ranging in worth from 
the brilliant but undocumented studies of the late Mrs. Besant 
to the immensely solid work of Dr. Pattabhai Sitaramaya. 
But little has been done to explain to the foreign reader the 
Indian political philosophy which underlies so many manifesta- 
tions of the Nationalist movement, and which finds expres- 
sion so clearly from time to time in the activities of the Indian 
National Congress. Unfortunately Mr. Andrews’ book, 
though careful and painstaking, is thoroughly orthodox in 
treatment. To term it a‘ scissors and paste ’ production might 
be deemed unfair ; yet this is the impression which the book 
has made upon at least one reader. Mr. Andrews covers 
ground so familiar, and treats of his survey in so orthodox 
a fashion, that it is not easy to discover any special claim upon 
the attention of his readers. More unfortunately still, the 
narrative breaks off at the year 1920—in other words, at the 
very point at which the student of present-day Indian affairs 
would desire to consult it. 

There are, it is true, a few matters regarding which 
Mr. Andrews has appeared to have departed from pedestrian 
orthodoxy. He has been at pains to emphasise—and this is 
perhaps the one original contribution made by the book to 
its subject—the fundamentally religious origins of the early 
Nationalist movement in India. He carefully traces the 
course of the religious renaissance which in his view preceded 
the dawn of modern nationalist thought ; and his chapters on 
the Brahmo Samaj, the Arya Samaj and the Ramakrishna 
Mission are well worthy of the attention of students. But 
his treatment of the problems of Moslem education needs for 
its acceptance a greater degree of documentation than he has 
seen fit to give it. He holds that there was a remarkable 
revival of Islamic culture in Delhi in the days of the last 
Emperor; and that only the anti-Moslem feelings aroused 
during the Mutiny prevented this revival from proceeding on 
lines parallel with contemporary Hindu movements, But 
surely such an attempt to explain away Moslem backwardness 
in Western learning by representing it as an effect of British 
political intolerance is to misconceive the whole situation. 
The ‘Islamic revival’ of which Mr. Andrews speaks was 
nothing but the customary coterie of poets and encylcopedists 
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gathered, as of old, round an Emperor of literary leanings. 
The backwardness of the Moslem community which, despite 
the magnificent work of Sit Syed Ahmed, persists to this day, 
is not to be explained on such simple grounds as those taken 
by Mr. Andrews. Leaving aside the intolerance of Islam 
towards Western learning which, in its early introduction, 
was so strongly tinged with a Christian bias, it is to be 
remembered that, unlike the Hindus, the Moslems in India 
have always possessed their own international culture, their 
own lingua franca, and their own source of polite learning 
in Persian language and literature. Further, these cultural 
heritages they were not prepared to abandon for the English 
learning which appealed so strongly to the more flexible 
Hindu mind, and quickly became a valuable avenue to official 
advancement and commercial prosperity. Finally, the fact 
that the Koran may not be translated imposes upon every 
Moslem child the obligation of learning by heart long—and to 
many, it is to be feared, unintelligible—passages of a difficult 
foreign tongue ; and the school-time taken for these religious 
exercises has necessarily to be deducted from that available 
for other studies. It is suggested that such factors as these, 
rather than any political repression by the British, provide an 
adequate explanation for tliose educational difficulties from 
which the Moslem community in India is still engaged in 
extricating itself. 

Another matter concerning which Mr. Andrews differs 
from the orthodox historians is in his ascription of the rise 
of the cult of violence to repressive action on the part of the 
authorities. But to take this view is surely to ignore 
chronology. It may be frankly admitted that the result of 
Lord Curzon’s policy was immensely to increase the import- 
ance and the appeal of the anarchic movement; but the 
movement itself was not the creation of the circumstances 
which brought it to the forefront in contemporary Indian 
manifestations of political unrest. It derived directly from 
the late B. G. Tilak’s cult of physical force which appealed 
not only to the racial pride of Maharashtra, but also to the 
inferiority complex of the ‘ unwarlike’ Bengali. Repression 
no doubt rendered the clash more acute, but the movement 
preceded the repression, and not vice versd. 


L. F. RusHsroox WI Ltrams. 
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Rutherford, by A. S. Eve (Cambridge University Press, 215.). 


‘One can only say he was a peer among men: he was 
Rutherford.’ Thus was he described by Lord Baldwin, who 
had the privilege of knowing him intimately, and thus does 
his character appear from Professor Eve’s book. The author 
has not written a conventional life. Instead he has given us 
Rutherford’s letters to his fiancée (Mary Newton, later Lady 
Rutherford), to his mother, and to his friends, and the letters 
his friends wrote to and about him. Where the letters 
themselves are not sufficient, Professor Eve has written a 
short connecting narrative, which he has been able to do all 
the better because he knew Rutherford personally. And so 
we receive a cleat impression of the man—loyal, modest, 
cheerful, good-humoured, and always ready to help his 
friends by word or by deed. 

Ernest Rutherford was born the second son and fourth 
child of a family of seven sons and five daughters. His birth- 
place was near Nelson, New Zealand, and the date 
August 30th, 1871. His whole career was governed by the 
people with whom he came into contact ; and in the way they 
helped him he was luckier than most. His parents were no 
exception to this rule. At the time of Rutherford’s birth, 
his father, in addition to farming in a small way, was a wheel- 
wright, a bridge-builder, and a railway contractor, but later 
on he specialised in flax farming. And here we see something 
that must have had a great influence on Rutherford’s life, for 
his father was not only able and industrious, but also inventive. 
He found a specially suitable form of flax for his district, and 
invented and improved the machinery for treating it. As 
his father gave him his first insight into the ways of science, 
so his mother showed him the virtues of thrift, hatd work, 
and a love of music. 

After an unusually successful career at school and at the 
University of New Zealand, where he achieved the distinction 
of a double first in mathematics and physics, he stayed on at 
the University for a year of research work. Here his true 
genius began to show itself. He concentrated on the detection 
at as large a distance as possible of Hertzian waves, what we 
now call wireless waves. For this purpose he invented a new 
type of detector which gave remarkable results. It was at 
this period of his life that he laid the foundations for his later 
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successes. Now, at the age of twenty-four, he was elected 
to a research scholarship at Cambridge. These scholarships 
were founded by the Prince Consort from the profits of the 
Great Exhibition of 1851, and the success of the scheme 
largely depended on the way Rutherford succeeded. It is 
interesting to note that his co-scholar was J. S. E. Townsend, 
now Wykeham Professor of Physics at Oxford. 

At Cambridge Rutherford had the good fortune to work 
under J. J. Thomson, with whom he was soon on very 
friendly terms. J. J. soon learned to respect Rutherford’s 
abilities, and it was he who, two years later, recommended 
him to study ionic physics, which developed into Ruther- 
ford’s life work, and led directly to the discoveries that have 
ensured him a permanent place in the history of science. 

The first of Rutherford’s professional appointments came 
in 1898, when he was twenty-seven years old, the Professor- 
ship of Physics at McGill. He remained there for nine years, 
after which he became Langworthy Professor of Physics at 
Manchester. In 1919 he reached the goal of every experi- 
mental physicist, the Cavendish Professorship at Cambridge. 

Such, in brief, is the story of the life of one of the greatest 
of those who have given their lives to science, and to science 
in its noblest aspect ; not for mere personal profit or reputa- 
tion, but for the pure love of discovery, for the increase of 
our knowledge of the world about us. 

Professor Eve has produced a great book, because he has 
shown us so clearly Rutherford the man, with all his hopes 
and ambitions, as well as Rutherford of the Cavendish. And 
the Professor earns our gratitude too, by almost entirely 
avoiding the error into which so many biographers fall, that 
of putting their subject on a pedestal, making them inhumanly 
perfect. 

I strongly recommend this book to all those who wish to 
read the life of a great man, and especially to those who want 
to learn something of pure scientific research. As a word of 
warning, the unscientific reader may find some of the more 
technical descriptions out of his reach, although the author 
has done a difficult job very well. But I am confident that, 
even for him, this book will amply repay reading and 
re-reading, 

GERALD SEIFLOW. 
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The Place-Names of Wiltshire, by J. E. B. Gover, Allen Mawer 
and F. M. Stenton (English Place-Name Society,Vol. 
XVI., Cambridge University Press, 225. 6d.). 


This is the sixteenth volume to be produced in as many 
yeats by the English Place-Name Society, whose object it is 
to make an historical survey of the place-names of England, 
county by county. It is a co-operative enterprise, sponsored 
by some of the foremost authorities in the country, and calling 
in aid the services of continental scholars (particularly a 
devoted band of Scandinavians), the Public Record Office, 
the British Museum, local antiquaries, landlords, school- 
masters and school children, and many other friends of the 
Survey. 

Some indication of the character of the contribution which 
the Survey has been able to make to historical and philological 
studies, as well as of some of the problems it encounters as it 
proceeds on its majestic way through the English shires, was 
given just ten years-ago by Sir Allen Mawer, the Director of 
the Survey, in his Problems of Place-Name Study. He considered 
then three aspects of the Survey’s work, among many which 
might be selected: the light it throws on the problem of the 
Anglo-Saxon and Viking settlements in England; its value 
in helping to recover some of the lost elements in the vocabu- 
lary of our forefathers; and the problems that still await 
solution. For the historian the first of these aspects is of 
especial interest. The work done by the Society goes hand 
in hand with the researches that are being made by field 
archeologists and by the Ordnance Survey, which has of late 
years made many brilliant discoveries from the air of old sites 
and encampments. One of the results of the place-name work 
in this sphere has been the confirmation of the general 
accutacy of the much abused Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, as a 
source for the history of the stages by which the conquest of 
England was achieved. 

Linguistically the work of the Survey has been of the 
greatest importance; and not the least interesting of the 
results achieved is the recognition of words which occur in 
place-names centuries before thter first literary record. Thus, 
‘the pewit that haunted Pewytelowe in Cleeve Prior in the 
thirteenth century was there three hundred years before 
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Skelton summoned the pewyt to sing versicles in Philip 
Spatowe.”’ The third aspect of the Survey’s work, considered 
by Sir Allen Mawer, is more technical, raising, for instance, the 
whole question of our knowledge of the range and character 
of Old English personal nomenclature. 

These problems and deductions are illustrated in the pre- 
sent volume on the Place-Names of Wiltshire. ‘The collection 
of the material, we are told, has mainly been in the hands of 
Mr. Gover, the sub-Editor; but it is emphasised that, as 
mentioned above, this and all other work of the Survey is a 
co-operative enterprise. As before, the place-name evidence, 
taken with the archeological indications, goes to confirm the 
accuracy of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, according to which 
Cynric in the year 552 won a victory over the Britons on the 
site now familiar as Old Sarum, and four years later, with 
Ceawlin his son, fought and no doubt defeated the Britons 
at Beranbyrg, which can safely be identified with Barbury Hill 
above the Ridge Way, south of Swindon. Old Sarum illus- 
trates the Celtic element in Wiltshire names. The earliest 
form preserved is in the Antonine Itinerary (Sorvioduni, Sorbio- 
doni) from which comes the first syllable of Sarum and Salis- 
bury. Nearly forty years ago Henry Bradley advanced a 
tentative explanation of the name, and no better suggestion 
has been made since then. He suggested that the first element 
of the Latinised name, Sorvios or Sorvia, might be a Celtic 
tiver-name applied to the Avon as it flows just to the west of 
the site. It would be related to Itish soirbh, ‘ gentle’ ;. while 
the second element is ti:e Old British dunon, ‘ fort.’ There are 
other names of British origin in Wiltshire, and they are more 
prominent than in any other district, except perhaps Devon, 
with which the Sutvey has so far dealt. Many of the best 
known place-names in the county, in fact, such as Calne, 
Deverill, Melchet, Savernake and Fonthill, prove to be British 
names of streams or woods which had been adopted by Saxon 
settlers. But here as elsewhere the great bulk of the place- 
names are English in origin. There isa meagre Scandinavian 
contribution, and a very slight element of Norman-French 
origin, of which the best known example is Devizes. 

One of the most interesting of the place-names here 
explained is that of Drake North, which is found to be a cor- 
ruption of drakenhorde, ‘ dragon hoard, or treasure,’ conjuring 
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up visions of some ancient legend. Puck Shipton contains 
the Old English paca, ‘ goblin.’ Tuley Street in Bradford-on- 
Avon, like Tooley Street in London, is named from St. Olaf, 
Scandinavian patron saint of church or chapel. 

Perhaps enough has been said to show both the importance 
of these volumes for scholarship, and their fascination for the 
ordinary reader, interested in the history of the district where 
he lives and curious about the meaning of the names of village, 
stream and hill, and of the surnames derived from them. 


E. Sr. Jonn Brooks. 


Country Relics, by H. J. Massingham (Cambridge University 
Press, pp. 231, 155. net). 


This isa valuable book. It contains drawings and descrip- 
tions of precious country relics of the past. The drawings 
are by Mr. Thomas Hennell. They are in keeping with the 
style of the book, though I think photographs would have 
been even more effective. The old implements all belong 
to Mr. H. J. Massingham, and are housed at ‘ The Hermitage,’ 
his country museum. There is no doubt that many people 
will be anxious to see his collection after reading his book. 
One need not necessarily be a ‘ professional’ in order to 
enjoy this delightful account of the vanished crafts and 
husbandry of England. 

Many of the words used in connection with the country 
crafts belong to a by-gone age, and may perhaps only be 
known to our grandfathers. And even then they would be 
understood in one district only, as the crafts differ in their 
methods and materials from county to county. For instance, 
the word ‘ sprays ” (pegs) would be ‘ buckles ’ of Worcester- 
shire, the ‘ spars ’ of Wessex and the ‘ speakes ’ or ‘ spicks ’ of 
Wiltshire. 

Mr. Massingham has made it almost a rule to collect those 
things which have been handed on from family to family. 
When he visits the Sexty family of Bancroft farm in the 
Evesham Valley, he feels ‘like dropping straight back into 
the eighteenth century.’ I wish the author would have 
explained why some of the older people of that part of England 
speak with a Welsh accent though they are not of Welsh 
extraction. Some of the men who were employed building 
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‘the Hermitage’ are so vividly described that they might 
have stepped out of a Hardy novel. ‘The Woodlanders’ 
and ‘ Far from the Madding Crowd’ are, indeed, quoted a 
good deal, for of all the counties Dorset seems to be the least 
spoilt by our mechanised age. ‘ Dorset still, like a clutch of 
eggs in a wild bird’s nest, lies cradled in her own past.’ 

There is also reference to Dickens. The description of 
the waggon team in ‘ Bleak House’ speaks for itself. 


It was delightful to see the green landscape before us... 
and when a waggon with a team of beautiful horses furnished with 
red trappings and clear sounding bells, came by us with its music, 
I believe we could all have sung to the bells, so cheerful were the 


influences around. 


One of the relics that fascinates me most are the bird 
clappers for ‘ starving the crows.’ What a delightful job for 
a boy to start his career as a ‘ bird minder.’ 

The author also gives valuable information regarding old 
churches and its treasures. (The mural painting of ‘ Christ 
of the Trades ’ at Breage Church in Cornwall.) 

The deeper meaning of the book is the great need of 
bringing back to life the old crafts and husbandry. Mr. 
Massingham wrote his book before the war and seemed quite 
confident about its realisation. Now that England is at war 
the chances ate even greater. The people will have to fall 
back on their own natural resources. I don’t see why crafts 
like gloving, basket-making, and even lace-making, should 
not flourish again. 

Ursuta HARTLEBEN. 


Cruisers in Battle, by Hector C. Bywater (Constable, 10s. 6d.). 


The destroyer is commonly referred to in the Royal Navy 
as the ‘ maid of all work,’ but, as the author of this book 
observes, the description is with equal justice applicable to 
the light cruiser. In the World War these ships were usually 
the first to go into action and the last to come out. The 
multitudinous functions of this type of vessel in war-time 
include scouting and screening service with the battle fleets, 
leadership of the destroyer flotillas, protecting the battle fleet 
from torpedo attack, and escorting convoys. Their most 
important service, however, is to protect our merchant marine 
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from the attacks of commerce raiders seeking to interrupt the 
supplies of food and raw materials that are so essential to the 
maintenance of our war effort. With so many duties to 
perform it is small wonder that ‘no admiral has ever been 
supplied with the number of frigates or cruisers which he 
considered adequate,’ and Mr. Bywater is justly critical of the 
decision of the Labour Government in 1930 to restrict our 
cruiser fleet to fifty ships. 

Cruisers in Battle is a stirring record of ‘ naval light 
cavalry ’ in action during the war of 1914-1918, and one that 
does justice to the heroism displayed on both sides. A good 
deal of new material derived from British and German 
sources, has enabled the author to fill many gaps in the official 
histories. It is a pity that the book does not include an 
account of the successful attack by German cruisers on the 
Scandinavian Convoy in 1918: probably this omission is due 
to the long delay in the completion of the German official 
history, the latest volume of which only deals with North Sea 
operations up to the summer of 1917. Mr. Bywater’s work 
is illustrated by some excellent photographs, although some 
readers may wish that these had been replaced by maps or 
diagrams of the actions described. 

Mr. Bywater has some interesting and original things to 
say about the light cruiser actions off Heligoland Bight and 
Jutland. These engagements demonstrated the superiority 
of the British cruisers’ six-inch gun to that of the four-inch 
weapon with which German vessels of an equivalent type 
were equipped. The greater destructive power and longer 
range of the heavier gun decided more than one contest in 
our favour. 

Among the most valuable chapters of the book are those 
which deal with the activities and rounding-up of the German 
commerce destroyers. Long before the war, the German 
naval authorities had recognised that the most vulnerable 
point of Great Britain, as a maritime power, lay in her mer- 
chant marine. In a war against our commerce they could 
inflict serious damage upon us without fear of reprisals against 
their own shipping, which, as a result of the superiority of 
the Allied fleets was bound to disappear from the seas soon 
after the commencement of hostilities. The number and 
disposition of their cruisers at large in August, 1914, and the 
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fact that the British Navy was deficient in cruisers of the class 
best fitted to patrol and guard the trade routes made the task 
of our Admiralty an exceedingly difficult one. The enormous 
dispersal of strength that can result from one small enemy 
ctuiser being at large will best be realised from the fact that 
at the height of the pursuit of the Emden more than seventy 
British and Allied warships were on her trail. Yet such are 
the difficulties of establishing contact on the broad common 
of the sea that this vessel remained at freedom for three 
months, during which time she captured and sank sixteen 
British ships, valued with their cargoes, at {2,150,000. How 
long could such commerce destroyers have continued their 
depredations had aerial reconnaissance been anything like 
as efficient as it is to-day ? It is an interesting point, and one 
that may be resolved in the course of the present conflict. 
The hunting down of the enemy raiders in 1914 was a long 
and troublesome business, but our command of the sea made 
their final destruction inevitable. Writing in 1889, Mahan 
declared : 

It is not the taking of individual ships or convoys, be they few 
or many, that strikes down the money power of a nation; it is 
the possession of that overbearing power on the sea which drives 
the enemy’s flag from it, or allows it to appear only as a fugitive ; 
and which, by controlling the great common, closes the highways 
by which commerce moves to and from the enemy’s shores. This 
overbearing power can only be exercised by great navies. 


Few readers of Mr. Bywater’s book will feel disposed to 
question the truth of Mahan’s statement. Fewer still will 
fail to realise that the cost of the Royal Navy represents an 
insurance premium that is well worth paying. 


Joun LEppeER. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS IN GERMAN NEWSPAPERS 


A Lonpon daily paper recently reported that loud cheering 
broke out in a cinema in some German town when an adver- 
tisement for a beef soup was thrown on to the screen. This 
incident must have occurred very early in the war, for there 
is by now a conspicuous lack of advertisements of food both 
on the screen and in the newspapers. In fact the most 
striking feature of these advertising columns in more recent 
German papers is a complete lack of notices concerning any 
foodstuffs or raw materials. This is undoubtedly due to the 
rigid system of rationing which has been introduced. Fixed 
quantities of meat, fats, vegetables, and even bread are 
allotted to individual consumers. Wholesalers and retailers 
have been forced to discontinue all normal sales of their goods, 
and advertising has therefore become meaningless. 

Cigarettes are the only commodity of daily consumption 
which continue to be advertised in the Vé/kischer Beobachter, 
the Angriff, and other German papers. Cigarette manu- 
facturers still buy space in these papers, and in their latest 
announcements of their particular brands they do not mention 
that the quality of their cigarettes has deteriorated since the 
“substitute for tobacco decree’ came into force on October 
26th. Pictures of tobacco plantations and of long, beautiful 
tobacco leaves still adorn these advertisements, and the readers 
of these notices are obviously expected to forget that these 
cigarettes are now being made of ‘ mint, cherry tree, rose 
leaves, roots, vanilla, thyme’ and a little bit of tobacco. 

During the first weeks of the war when certain raw 
materials could still be purchased, the advertisements for them 
were mingled with political propaganda. In the Schwarze 
Korps, for instance, in the issue of September 7th, 1939, the 
Africa Cola Company, wholesalers of African raw materials, 
prematurely prociaimed that some of ‘their raw materials 
came from the German colonies.’ 
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The fact that the commodities usually advertised are no 
longer mentioned in German newspapers does not mean that 
the advertising columns are omitted from these papers. On 
the contrary, these columns are as numerous as before war 
began, but now, through this medium, an effort is obviously 
being made to interest the public in things other than food. 
Cinemas announce their new programmes in large print, and 
cabarets hope to interest readers in their latest numbers. A 
curious feature of these cabaret notices is the emphasis on the 
coffee which can be obtained in the intervals of the show. 
The words ‘ small cup of coffee for 45 pfennige ’ is printed in 
larger lettering than the various acts included in the cabaret. 

Books, too, ate now prominently announced in these 
advertising pages. The Eher Verlag, the official National 
Socialist publishing house, of which Hitler is the chief share- 
holder, advertise freely in all the papers. Many books 
about Germany’s greatness, about her struggle, are announced 
in heavy print. And these advertisements reflect the extent 
to which the Jewish question is still brought home again and 
again to the German public. The Angriff for October 1st, 
1939, published a notice of a special number of the [//ustrierter 
Beobachter, a Nazi illustrated paper, dealing with the ‘ Hyznas 
of the Battlefield.’ This advertisement reads as follows : 


It is always the same. Behind fighting armies a dreadful 
figure moves and loots: the eternal Jew. The new issue of the 
Iilustrierter Beobachter is publishing a stirring series of pictures 
of this parasite, the Jew, and of the despicable activities of this 
devilish creature. 


Obviously the Nazis hope that advertisements of this kind 
will cause the public to miss the implications of other notices 
in the advertising columns. Where goods were once offered 
for sale, German business men now publish announcements 
reflecting the shortage of many commodities and raw materials. 
On November ist, 1939, to give an example, a Herr Alfred 
Heinrich Baumann published an urgent request for tins. 
‘ Small or large quantities wanted,’ he advertised, ‘ no matter 
what make they are.’ This advertisement appeared in the 
Frankfurter Zeitung for days. It was clear that Herr Baumann 
was not getting the tins he needed. 

Notices like Herr Baumann’s are less.and less frequent, 
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for the goods are simply not available and it no longer pays 
to advertise for them. 

Most recently the ‘help wanted’ columns and the 
obituary notices of soldiers killed in Poland or France have 
occupied almost all of the space formerly used for normal 
advertisements. 

The ‘help wanted’ notices illustrate Germany’s acute 
shortage of skilled labour and show that even the most 
prominent firms of armament manufacturers are affected by 
this situation. ‘ 

Krupp, in Essen, is advertising widely for ‘an engineer 
or merchant’ who can help the firm ‘ work out questions of 
organisation.’ Siemens and Ernst Henkel, the manufacturer 
of aeroplanes, are announcing their need of mechanical 
engineers. 

There are whole pages in all the German newspapers of 
similar notices from large and small firms working on arma- 
ments. All sorts of skilled workers are in urgent demand : 
steel workers, boters, physicists, draughtsmen (or even 
draughtswomen), mine controllers, opticians, fine mechanics, 
construction engineers, architects. And the fact that these 
notices from the same firms appear day after day indicate that 
this highly trained labour is increasingly difficult to find. 

The obituary notices which appear side by side with these 
‘help wanted’ announcements must make some Germans 
realise that it will not be easy for many years to have sufficient 
skilled mechanics. For there cannot be nearly enough 
apprentices in the skilled occupations left. The striking 
thing about these obituary notices is the extreme youth of the 
soldiers and officers who have already fallen at the front. 
Many are under twenty and very few over twenty-five. 

These obituary notices should perhaps be read by all those 
Englishmen who are hopeful that a breakdown of the 
German army, or a revolt by the army against Hitler, might 
end the war. These notices seem flatly to contradict such 
optimists. Some of them are signed by the dead soldier’s 
parents or relations, many of them by the former comrades 
in his Nazi Youth organisation, but almost all of them 
reflect that curiously negative German attitude that it is 
wonderful to die for the Fihrer. 

The largest advertisement published in any German paper 
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since the outbreak of war is the obituary notice which General 
v. Brauchitsch published in the Vd/kischer Beobachter on 
September 24th, in memory of General v. Fritsch. This notice 
occupies almost a fourth of a page, and the black rim round 
it is half an inch deep. 


On the twenty-second of September [General v. Brauchitsch 
announced] Generaloberst v. Fritsch, commander of the Artillery 
Regiment Number 12, fell in action before Warsaw while he was 
carrying out a reconnaissance. 

From the first day of the war he had been at the Front with his 
artillery regiment. In his last unconditional sacrifice he died in 
advance of the army, just as he had lived in advance of it. Deeply 
moved and in profound gricef—but filled with pride—the army 
now stands at the bier of its great soldier. 


This notice is signed by v. Brauchitsch with his full title, 
a title which might have been v. Fritsch’s : Generaloberst and 
Commander-in-Chief of the German Armies. 

General v. Brauchitsch’s announcement of v. Fritsch’s 
death is significant from the point of view of German adver- 
tising. It clearly shows that from now on the advertising 


columns in German newspapers will be well worth watching, 
for they will undoubtedly be used more and more for political 


purposes. 


MARGARET GOLDSMITH. 











